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Greetings Cu All 


not only for Christmas 


But all the long year through. 
The joy that you give to others 

Is the joy that comes back to you: 
And the more you spend in blessing 

The poor and lonely and sad, 
The more of your heart's possessing 


Returns to make you glad. 


-- John Greenleaf Whittier 
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with complete protection service 
JAMES BUTE COMPANY gets: : & 
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round-the-clock supervision of 


industrial processes and 


“Supplementing your fire and burglary protection with central station super- 
vision of critical industrial processes enables us to obtain increased security 


with a saving of $5,116 a year.” 


Vice President 


Round-the-clock checking of critical production processes has been combined 
with ADT Central Station Burglar Alarm, Automatic Fire Alarm, and Sprinkler 
Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Services, to give James Bute Company, paint 
manufacturers, Houston, Texas, complete automatic protection. 


Four ball mills for grinding pigments, and one paint mixer are under remote 

™ supervision 24 hours a day, except when under direct personal control. Un- 

scheduled stoppage is automatically detected and reported to the ADT Central : 
Station, where operators initiate corrective action. 


Controlled Companies of 

AMERICAN DISTRICT 

TELEGRAPH COMPANY ADT Central Station Fire Alarm Services detect fire and notify the fire depart- 

A NATIONWIDE ORG ANIZATION ment automatically. ADT Burglar Alarm Service automatically summons police 

beeeaicaitiitiiens when burglars attack. ADT Sprinkler Supervision automatically detects and 

155 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N.Y. reports the closing and opening of control valves, and other conditions affecting 
the water supply. 


Mr. Odell’s statement is typical of the comments of leading executives who know 
that ADT Automatic Services give better protection for property, profits and ee 


employees’ jobs »tained b r methods, and at less expense. 
ployees’ jobs than can be obtained by other methods, and at | P 


An ADT specialist will be glad to show how combinations of automatic services 
can protect your business by minimizing fire and burglary losses. Call our local 
sales office if we are listed in your phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL . . . We have selected this poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, ‘The Joy of Giving”, because we feel it exemplifies our 
sentiments — not only at Christmas time, but all the year through — “the joy 
that you give to others is the joy that comes back to you”. And if our readers 
have received half the joy in reading The National Insurance Buyer that we 
have experienced in preparing it, we have indeed been blessed. 


Hear Ye— Hear Ye— Hear Ye 


‘National Insurance Buyer Increases Publication” 


Beginning January 1956, the National Insurance 
Buyer, official publication of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, steps up its production 
from four to six issues a year — thus becoming 
a bi-monthly publication. 

We are proud to make this announcement, for 
it indicates the growth of the organization and 
the tremendous acceptance of the magazine by 
corporate insurance managers everywhere. 

The National Insurance Buyer was first pub- 
lished in March of 1954 and is the only magazine 
exclusively serving the corporate insurance buyer. 
It is distributed without charge to members and is mailed directly to 
those executives charged with the responsibility of protecting, through 
insurance, the lives and property of American industry. 
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An Historical Sketch of Lloyd’s (Part II & Conclusion ) 10 
by G. F. Jacobson 
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American Society of Insurance Management Meets in Chicago........... 18 

(Pictures — pages 19 through 24) 
Personnel Available and Positions 29 


The National Insurance Buyer, published bi-monthly as the official publication of The American Society of Insurance 
Management, Hotel Martinique, Broadway and 32nd St., New York, N. Y. Peter A. Burke, Editor. Copyright, 1955, by 
the American Society of Insurance Management. Subscription rate: $5.00 a year, Advertising rates on request. 
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Buyers of 
insurance 


for commerce 
and industry 


* BROADEST PROTECTION 


* LOWEST PREMIUM 
° BEST BROKERAGE SERVICE 


How J &H can help you 


You benefit from our experience of over a cen- 


tury; our organization—skilled technicians in 


wy fire, marine, casualty, group insurance, and pen- 
’ sion fields. We have separate departments to 
help you reduce rates, control losses, adjust 


5 claims, and provide actuarial service. 


To find out about our extensive services, write 


or phone—a J&H representative will call. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Buffalo Seattle Wilmington Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal + Toronto|+ Havana + London 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS INSURANCE MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month, Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner, 6:30 
P.M. 

President—F. G. Sutherland, Illinois Power Company, Decatur 

Vice-Pres.—D. W. Covey, LeTourneau Westinghouse, Peoria 

Secy.-Treas.—Robert E. Lesher, Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Mectings—1st Wednesday each month, except July and August. Luncheon, 
12:00 Noon. 

President—-R. S. Hayden, Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown 

Vice-Pres.—T. J. McAdams, Kroger Company, Cincinnati 

Treasurer—T. Fisher, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 

Asst. Treas.—S. B. Adamson, U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Norwood 

Secretary—L. R. Everhard, Trailmobile Inc., Cincinnati 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Mectings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 

President—Frank W. Pennartz, Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 

Vice-Pres.—J. Stephen Peters, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Secretary—F. Walter Norcross, The Budd Company, Philadelphia 

Treasurer—Samuel B. Wainer, Penn Fruit Co., Philadelphia 

Asst. Secy.—Harry R. Sage, Mutual Rendering Company, Inc., Philadelphia 
& Asst. Treas.—David Day, R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 

Presidcent—M. R. DeLaurier, the Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Vice-Pres._-R. H. French, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, Detroit 
Secretary—W. A. Johnston, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 

Treasurey—F. L. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 


HOUSTON AREA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon, 11:30 A.M. 
President—C. K. Fierstone, Sheffield Steel Division, Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion, Houston 


b Vice-Pres.—R. T. Effinger, Jr., Reed Roller Bit Company, Houston 
Secretary—W. A. Holcomb, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston 


Treasurer—J. W. Marcontell, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month at 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June. 

President—T. V. Murphy, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Baltimore 

Vice-Pres.—Robert B. Wiltshire, The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 

Secy-Treas.—Robert Colbert, National Brewing Company, Baltimore 
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MID-WEST INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


— Thursday of each month. September through May. Dinner, 
6:00 P.M. 

President—Robert B. Myers, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Vice-Pres.—C, Henry Austin, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago 
Secretary—Ann Auerbach, Goldblatt Bros., Inc., Chicago 

Treasurer—-G. J. Burns, Continental Ill. National Bank & Trust, Chicago 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Meetings—4th Tuesday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 

a V. Noland, M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of Minn., 
St. Pau 

Vice-Pres.—K. N. Cervin, Minneapolis-Moline Company, Minneapolis 

Secy.-Treas.—Paul T. Mucke, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Meetings—4th Thursday each month, except July and August. Luncheon, 
12:20 P.M. 


President—-Raymond Cox, Arabian American Oil Company, New York 

1st Vice-Pres—W. D. McGuinness, The Port of New York Authority, New 
York 

2nd Vice-Pres.—H. S. Goodwin, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York 

Secretary—Frank Hornby, Jr., Ebasco Services, Inc., New York 

Treasurer—E. W. Pickel, Foster-Wheeler Corporation, New York 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President--E. C. Lasater, Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc., San Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—]. P. Holstein, California Packing Corp., San Francisco 
Secretary—H. L. Hilleary, Standard Oil Company, San Francisco 
Treasurer—R. A. Westran, Kaiser Companies, Oakland 


PORTLAND, OREGON, CHAPTER 


Meetings—I1st Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President--M. A. Gudman, Industrial Air Products, Portland 
Vice-Pres.—H. Retzloff, Fred Meyer, Inc., Portland 
Secty.-Treas.—R. E. Klein, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 

President—W. F. Peterson, American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—C. H. Weaver, The Flintkote Co., Pioneer Division, Los Angeles 
Secretary—E. C. Jones, Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles 
Treasurer—Mrs. Anne Williams, California Bank, Los Angeles 
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BUYING INSURANCE FOR YOUR OVERSEAS RISKS 


(No part of this article or its entirety may be reprinted without the written consent of the author) 


By Leonard H. Collier 
Vice President 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. and American International 
Marine Agency of N. Y. Inc. 
(Speech before New York Chapter, ASIM) 
November 17, 1955 


Mr. Cox, as Insurance Manager of 
a large American industrial corpo- 
ration engaged exclusively in over- 
seas operations (Arabian American 
Oil Company), your own interest in 
this field is understandably keen. 

However, the interest of the 
members of your New York Chap- 
ter is scarcely less keen than your 
own. Because their firms, (the list 
of which reads like a social register 
of U.S. industry, trade and finance) 
are also engaged in a growing, 
myriad of fields abroad — from 
drugs to draglines, petroleum to 
publishing, mining to metallurgy, 
food to finance — spread _ out 
through forty-six countries of the 
free world. 

And may I suggest that this sub- 
ject is potentially important to 
most of the insurance managers 
here today. Because private U. S. 
investments abroad, which now 
stand at $26.5 billion, have been 
growing more than a billion dollars 
a year since the end of World War 
II. Last year alone the figure rose 
nearly $3 billion. 


Growth and Trends 

This growth is partly due to ex- 
pansion by firms already in foreign 
trade, but much of it comes from 
well-known companies who are es- 
tablishing overseas plants or facili- 
ties for the first time. 

There is a growing trend for U.S. 
manufacturers, who formerly ex- 
ported their products, to start 
manufacturing in the foreign locali- 
ties where they sell. This is partly 
due to economic factors involving 
labor, currency control and the like, 
and partly to the belief that if 
American business and industry 
are to maintain a commanding po- 
sition in world trade they must 
take up residence in the markets 
they serve. 
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L. H. COLLIER 


There is a growing trend for 
U. S. companies in the extractive 
fields — mining, petroleum, timber, 
pulp, and the like — to develop 
new sources of supply overseas to 
meet the insatiable demands of the 
expanding U. S. and world econo- 
mies. 

There are hosts of top American 
executives touring the world today 
on pleasure bent, who return, bit- 
ten by the foreign “bug” — imagi- 
nations fired with wonderful busi- 
ness opportunities they stumbled 
upon, jogged out of mental ruts by 
prospects of new and challenging 
worlds to conquer, eager to con- 
vince their directors and sharehold- 
ers that they must throw their hat 
into the ring of foreign trade. 

This trend to new U. S. private 
investment abroad is so marked, 
and is growing at such a rate, as 
to suggest. that many of the insur- 
ance managers here today whose 
firms now have no overseas inter- 
ests at all may find themselves in 
the near future with serious and 
perplexing risks to manage in one 
or more remote corners of the 
globe. The continuing improvement 
in the foreign economic picture and 
the emergence of the United States 
as the great economic, political, 
and military power of the world, 
indicate that this trend will not 
soon change. 


Whether his firm is now in over- 
seas trade or not, therefore, the 
risk manager of the average large 
U. S. industrial organization will 
be well advised to familiarize him- 
self in a general way with the 
problems of overseas risk manage- 
ment and their solution. 

Let us look at the markets in 
which you might insure your over- 
seas risks. Principally they are the 
American market, the London mar- 
ket, and the various “local” markets 
throughout the world. 


Markets 

The London market consists of 
the large English companies doing 
a worldwide business, and Under- 
writers at Lloyd’s. 

The “local” markets consist of 
insurers domiciled or entered in the 
country concerned, operating in ac- 
cordance with local practice. The 
London and “local” markets have 
of course existed for many years. 

The American market for over- 
seas insurance consists of those 
U. S. companies doing a worldwide 
business. It is centered in New 
York City, although it is extended 
through underwriting offices in 
eleven other principal U. S. cities. 

Before World War I the stake of 
Americar. insurance companies in 
foreign trade was confined largely 
to marine insurance written in the 
United States, plus some branches 
and agencies in Canada, Mexico 
and the Caribbean. 

With these exceptions the year 
1919 may be said to be the Ameri- 
can insurance industry’s starting 
point in the foreign field. In that 
year the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association, comprising many 
of the prominent American insur- 
ers, was organized in New York 
City. My own organization origi- 
nated later in the same year with 
the formation of a managing agency 
for American insurers in Shanghai, 
China. 

These decisions of the U. S. in- 
dustry to venture abroad were well 
timed. Many Continental European 
companies, such as the German 
and Austrian companies, were seri- 

(More on page 33) 
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Shippers Like To Be Sure! 


That’s why so many of America’s leading manufacturers 
select the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


to provide insurance protection for their goods in transit. 


Then they know their policies have been fitted to their 
individual needs by experts—and they are insured by the 
largest and strongest group of its kind in the U. S. A. 


See Your Local Insurance Agent or Broker 
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MEMBER COMPANIES: 
% THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
% AMERICAN EAGLE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
% THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FiDeity-PHENIX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
% THE HANOVER FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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16 JOHN STREET RK 
, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
24 PRINCIPAL CITIES as 
ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE a 


THE WAR ON NOISE 


Delivered at a meeting of the Delaware Valley Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance Management 


By 


J. B. Li 


nster 


Vice-President 
Employers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Wausau 


It is a privilege to discuss the mos 


t serious and complicated problem 


facing industry in the field of workmen’s compensation today — namely, 
the claim of hearing loss due to prolonged exposure to injurious noise. 
There is no desire on my part to impress upon you the seriousness of 


this problem by the use of “scare” or 


“shocking” estimates of the poten- 


tial cost to industry of claims of occupational deafness. My only desire 


is to give you a short summary of the 
give you in a little more detail the 
you can draw your own conclusions. 


Early Exposure to Industrial Noises 


Since the beginning of the indus- 
trial revolution, we have gone 
through a period of increasing 
mechanization in industry. An un- 
wanted by-product of this mecha- 
nization has been the ever-increas- 
ing crescendo of clang of metal 
upon metal, the whine of saws cut- 
ting metal or wood, and the hum of 
high speed machines. 

We have know for many years 
that persons exposed to unusually 
loud noises over a long period -of 
time will sustain a permanent loss 
of hearing. As a mater of fact, as 
early as 1830 we find reference in 
the medical literature noting that 
hearing loss was common to black- 
smiths. 

In 1862 a medical article related 
that boilermakers developed deaf- 
ness commonly known as “boiler- 
maker’s deafness.” In 1926 we find 
the first reference to airplane noise 
as a cause of deafness. 

Industry did not realize, how- 
ever, until very recently that dur- 
ing the many years that its em- 
ployees have been exposed to 
injurious noise industry has been 
incurring a very substantial poten- 
tial liability for workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits — a liability or 
debt in workmen’s compensation 
dollars which might become due 
and payable at one time in the 
future. 
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nation-wide developments and also 
Wisconsin story. From these facts 


The Slawinski Case and Others 


In 1947, 400 employees of a steel 
fabricating plant in New York filed 
claims for compensation for occu- 
pational deafness. In July, 1948, the 
New York Court of Appeals 
decided in the case of Slawinski v. 
J. H. Williams and Company that 
the employee, Slawinski, was en- 
titled to an award for his loss of 
hearing, even though he had lost 
no time from work and suffered 
no wage loss. In effect, this deci- 
sion held that any employee of 
noisy industry in New York State, 
who could prove that he had occu- 
pational deafness, was entitled to 
compensation benefits anytime he 
wanted to file a claim even though 
he continued in his employment. 
The decision in the Slawinski case 
is still the law in New York State. 

Subsequent to the Slawinski 
case, numerous other claims were 
filed against New York employers. 
In some of these cases a new de- 
fense was raised — namely, that as 
long as an employee continued to 
work, it was too early to determine 
the degree and extent of the per- 
manent hearing loss. The Subcom- 
mittee on Noise in Industry of the 
American Academy of Opthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology and 
the Committee of Consultants on 
Occupational Loss of Hearing, ap- 
pointed to advise the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation 


Board, have both stated that be- 
cause an undetermined percentage 
of hearing loss from _ industrial 
noise is temporary and will there- 
fore be recovered after removal 
from the noisy exposure, no award 
should be made in these cases until 
the worker has been absent from 
injurious noise for at least six 
months. As a result of these medi- 
cal opinions, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the State of 
New York has postponed its final 
award in all subsequent cases until 
the degree of permanency of hear- 
ing loss can be established by ex- . 
amination after six months’ ab- 
sence from the injurious noise. 
Several hundred claims have been 
filed and affirmed in New York 
State and the workers will be eli- 
gible for awards whenever they 
can show that they have been ab- 
sent from the injurious noise for 
any cause for six months or more. 
However, these are based upon an 
administrative ruling of the Board 
which could be rescinded at any 
time. 

In Wisconsin we had a test case 
similar to the Slawinski case. On 
November 2, 1951, an employee of 
the Green Bay Drop Forge Com- 
pany, Albert Wojcik, filed a claim 
with the Industrial Commission 
alleging that he was entitled to 
workmen’s compensation for a per- 
manent partial loss of hearing 
caused by exposure to excessive 
noise in his employment. From 
March 14, 1945, up until the date 
of the claim, the employee had 
been continuously employed in the 
drop forge department and exposed 
to noise which the employer ad- 
mitted was injurious to his hearing. 

The employer contended that the 
employee was not entitled to com- 
pensation for two reasons: (1) He 
had sustained no wage loss and 
without such wage loss there could 
be no disability which would be 
compensable under the workmen’s 
compensation act. (2) The em- 
ployee could not recover compen- 
sation based upon disability due i 
occupational disease without first 
having terminated his employment 

(More on page 28) 
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A BOILER and MACHINERY 


QUIZ PROGRAM 


... with answers that mean 
Dollars and Sense! 


. Can you take advantage of recent rate reductions on 
Boiler and Machinery Business Interruption Insurance? 


- If you have Business Interruption, do you have per diem 
coverage (on which the reductions apply)? 


0. Is that the best coverage for your business . . . or would an 
Actual Loss form be more advantageous? 
0. Does your plant operation fluctuate throughout the year? 


- Do profits vary by seasons . . . certain months . . . certain 
weeks of every month? 


Q. Isthere a profit variable on similar types of operations? 


The right answers to this quiz program could mean dollars and make 
sense to you... the wrong answers could mean you are paying too much 
for insurance, or are in line for a heavy loss. Kemper boiler and machin- 
ery specialists are available at all times to help you get the right answers. 
(They do not sell insurance; see your broker or nearest Kemper agent. ) 
Call one of the branches listed below, or the Home Office. 
e 
DIVISIONS OF 
Lumbermens “sui KEM PER 
Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois . 
INSURANCE 
MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY CHICAGO 
James S. Kemper, chairman Hathaway G. Kemper, president : 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA © BOSTON © DALLAS © LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA © SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SYRACUSE © TORONTO © VAN WERT, OHIO 
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By 
Thomas A. Garvey 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 


Chicago 
before 


Mid-West Insurance Buyers Association 


we This is a discussion of the general liability policy and the effect on 
nd the coverage afforded that was brought about by the recent revision 


in forms. It goes without saying that there was definite purpose under- 
lying these changes which is just as much a matter of concern to buyers 


ie as it is to underwriters. 

s Perhaps before entering into the 
ie: actual revisions it would be well to 
assert that underwriters are really 
og people and they are as interested 
og in seeing the risk properly insured 
as is the buyer in being properly 
protected. It is in the approach to 
the affording of the protection that 
differences arise. And this comes 
about through the unique situation 
that prevails in the insurance busi- 
ness. I don’t know of a parallel in 
which the seller is at the same time 
the buyer. Certainly the under- 
writer is anxious to sell his product 
—insurance; but at the same time 
he is buying a chance of loss that 
is limited only by the safeguards 
built in to his policy. Those safe- 
guards are not in the policy pri- 
marily to deprive the policyholder 
of protection, but rather because 
they represent hazards that are not 
contemplated by the rate assigned 
to the risk being assumed. The 
deletion of specified exclusions and 
conditions is always possible sub- 
ject to the willingness of the indi- 
vidual underwriter to assume the 
additional risk and an agreement 
on the rate which he feels is neces- 
sary to justify that further assump- 
tion of chance of loss. It should be 
mentioned at least in passing that 
some of the exclusions represent 
insurance afforded by other types 
of policies or hazards that repre- 
sent a business risk. 

Since World War II, there has 
been almost unbelievable 
change in the attitude of the public 
generally and of juries in particu- 
lar in regard to compensation of 
individuals alleging injury, regard- 
less of negligence. We used to 
believe that precautions taken by 


a person that were in line with 
what would be expected from a 
normal, prudent individual were 
sufficient defense against claims; 
that a member of the public who 
was injured because of his own 
lack of such prudence, or contribu- 
tory negligence, was not entitled to 
recovery. Apparently that is no 
longer the case. If I plant a new 
lawn and string a wire fence along 
the perimeter, and further post a 
“Keep off the Grass” sign, in the 
old days I would have considered 
myself immune from liability if 
someone tripped over the wire 
while attempting to cut across my 
land. Currently I could expect a 
claim based on the assertion that 
had I not strung the wire, the per- 
son could not have hurt himself. 


Time for Revision 


I cite this example merely to 
emphasize the necessity that arose 
to take another look at the stand- 
ard liability policy forms that had 
not been revised for a considerable 
period of time. The policy had not 
kept pace with the changing times. 
There were restrictions that, in the 
light of latter-day developments, 
needed to be removed from the 
policy. At the same time, new con- 
cepts of exposure had arisen that 
were not contemplated in the exist- 
ing rate structure. Perhaps the 
obvious answer would seem to be, 
“Why not rearrange the rates and 
leave the policy as is?” This might 
have been possible if all policy- 
holders were subject to identical 
exposures but it would be mani- 
festly unfair to load the rate for a 
hazard that might exist in only ten 
per cent of the businesses subject 


Recent Changes In Liability Forms and The Effect On Coverage 


to that classification. Neither would 
it be possible to erect sufficient 
classifications to provide for all 
conceivable contingencies. Accord- 
ingly, the solution seemed to lie 
in a re-arrangement of policy lan- 
guage. In that way, those with an 
exposure peculiar to their own 
operations, could, by negotiation, 
eliminate such exclusions or condi- 
tions that appeared too restrictive 
to suit their needs. 

Now I don’t want to create the 
impression that there have been 
wholesale changes in the policy 
format. Actually the old form was 
a pretty far-seeing document which 
is a tribute to those who conceived 
it. I presume that most everyone 
here tonight is more interested in 
the Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility policy than in the various 
schedule forms. Nevertheless, it 
would be ill-advised to pass those 
forms by completely. The Compre- 
hensive form actually is only the 
amalgamation of the sum of the 
schedule policies—to put it another 
way — broadly speaking — and of 
course subject to certain qualifica- 
tions — the schedule policies cover 
only specific hazards that are stated 
in the policy whereas the Compre- 
hensive policy covers all hazards 
not specifically excluded. Other 
than this the coverage afforded is 
subject to the same conditions and 
exclusions — note that I am refer- 
ring to coverage — not hazards. At 
the risk of getting off on a tangent, 
I want to make that point clear. 
The schedule type of policies con- 
template specific hazards and out- 
line coverage with respect to those 
hazards. The Comprehensive form 
contemplates all hazards except 
those specifically excluded, 
attempts to outline coverage for all 
such hazards. Have I made the dis- 
tinction clear? 
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Recent Changes— 
(From page 8) 
Changes Effected 

Now let’s look at the changes 
that have been effected. Third 
Party liability policies are com- 
posed of three principal parts — 
Insuring Agreements, Exclusions 
and Conditions. The Insuring 
Agreements provide the grant of 
coverage — the exclusions take 
away some of the coverage — and 
the Conditions recite the duties of 
the Company and the Policyholder 
by defining terms and outlining 
prerequisites. I believe it will avoid 
confusion if we observe these parts 
one at a time with respect to the 
various types of policies. First, the 
Insuring Agreements. 

Under the O.L. and T. policy, the 
old form keyed the grant of cover- 
age to the purpose of use of the 
premises as it was stated in the 
policy declarations. This was accom- 
plished by the phrase, “arising out 
of the hazard defined” and includ- 
ing a definition of hazard which 


read, “The ownership, maintenance 
or use of the premises for the pur- 
pose stated in the declarations and 
all operations necessary or inci- 
dental to such purposes.” 

Under the new form, the insur- 
ing agreement relates to the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the 
premises without restriction. In 
other words, the conversion of use 
from a retail drug store to some 
other form of enterprise would not 
in itself take away coverage. 

Similarly, under the Manufac- 
turers and Contractors form, the 
old policy applied to designated 
premises. The new printing applies 
to all premises and all operations, 
including those rated as O.L. and T. 
exposures, unless they are defi- 
nitely excluded. In this respect, 
only with regard to premises and 
operations, the M. and C. form may 
now be considered Comprehensive 
and, of course, unless certain 
premises are excluded, the pre- 
mium for the exposure is due the 
company. It is true that under the 


old policy, there was a fifteen day 
grace period in which the policy- 
holder could notify the Company 
and during that time the insurance 
provided by the policy applied to 
newly acquired premises. This noti- 
fication is no longer necessary as it 
relates to premises. 

Both the O.L. and T. and the 
M. and C. forms previously re- 
quired fifteen day notification on 
newly acquired premises and eleva- 
tors. There was a fifteen day auto- 
matic coverage provision for newly 
installed elevators at the desig- 
nated premises as well as for exist- 
ing elevators in newly acquired 
premises, even though the elevator 
coverage was not provided by the 
policy as written. This grace period 
has been extended to thirty days. 

Both policies have also been 
broadened somewhat with respect 
to the “Definition of Insured”. For- 
merly, in addition to the name 
stated in the declarations, the 
insurance applied to _ partners, 

(More on page 30) 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LLOYD'S 


Lloyd’s Enters the American Market 
The San Francisco fire and earth- 
quake in 1906 marked the entrance 
of Lloyd’s as a major factor in the 
American insurance market. Many 
companies in the United States 
were seeking reinsurance, and their 
needs were fulfilled at Lloyd’s. The 
volume of American business has 
grown steadily since that time. 


The Audit 

1908 also marked another im- 
portant milestone in the history at 
Lloyd’s, and again, Mr. C. E. Heath 
entered the picture as its origina- 
tor. In view of the remarkable 
strides that his non-marine market 
was making he insisted that the 
books of those members in whose 
credit he had an interest should be 
regularly audited. It was a move 
which was destined to have its 
effect upon every Underwriting 
Member at Lloyd’s. In a word, he 
was anticipating what was to be 
the foundation stone of Lloyd’s 
present day security. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the audit 
process except to say that every 
year the books of each Underwrit- 
ing Member are most thoroughly 
audited. Should the investigation 
disclose the least indication of 
financial instability, immediate 
steps are taken to correct the con- 
dition, by requiring him to provide 
additional funds. It is generally 
conceded that this examination by 
Auditors who are approved by the 
Committee, is far more stringent 
than the annual audits required of 
American insurance companies. 


Safeguards for Policy Holders 


To summarize it briefly the safe- 
guards by which a Lloyd’s policy 
holder is protected are as follows: 

1. Every Lloyd’s Underwriter 
is liable for his underwriting 
debts to the full extent of his 
means. He must make a cash, or 
approved security deposit with 
the Committee according to the 
volume of business he intends 
doing. 

2. All premium income must 
be placed in a Trust Fund to be 
used exclusively for payment of 
losses and expenses. Underwrit- 
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(continued from September Issue) 


by 
G. F. Jacobson 
Northwest Underwriters 
Portland, Oregon 


ing profit can be released to the 
Underwriter only with the con- 
sent of the Trustees. 

3. The annual audit, as pre- 
viously described, and as pro- 
vided specifically under the 
Board of Trade and the Assur- 
ance Companies Act, 1909 and 
1946. 

4. The establishment of a Cen- 
tral Guarantee Fund to which 
each Underwriter con- 
tribute. It is to be used only in 
case of the unlikely insolvency 
of one of the Underwriters. 


Lloyd’s Policy Signing Office 
Established 1916 

During World War I, in order to 
speed up the issuance of policies 
the Broker need but prepare his 
policy and take it along with the 
original “Slip” to Lloyd’s policy 
signing office for completion. Pre- 
viously, the Broker would have to 
reapproach each Underwriter for 
his signature on each policy. This 
method was time consuming. The 
employees at the signing office 
most carefully compare the terms 
of the originai “slip” and the fin- 
ished policy as submitted by the 
Broker, and if found to be correct 
a rubber stamp showing each Un- 
derwriters signature and the per- 
centage of his participation was 
applied to the policy and many 
hours were saved in this manner. 
A slightly altered system is used 
today, but in principal it is the 
same. The prime difference is that 
many syndicates are now so large 
(some having 100 or more mem- 
bers, or “names”) that one sheet is 
attached showing the numbers of 
all of the syndicates and in addi- 
tion the names of all of the mem- 
bers of each syndicate. Thus, it is 
possible to show only the number 
of the syndicate subscribing to the 
risk and the percentage that the 
syndicate subscribed. 


Formation of Syndicates 


The term syndicate above refers 
to a group of Underwriters who 
have banded together for under- 
writing purposes. Up to the time 
of Mr. Heath’s formation of the 
non-marine market these syndi- 
cates usually did not consist of 
more than three or four men, and 
many Underwriters operated in- 
dividually. Each syndicate has an 
“Agent” who is well qualified and 
he is usually a specialist in one 
particular line of insurance. He 
subscribes to an offered risk in be- 
half of the “Names” comprising his 
syndicate. 


The American Trust Fund—1939 


In the early days of World War 
II it was decided to establish funds 
in America for the protection of 
American policyholders. All Amer- 
ican premiums are deposited into 
this fund and all losses are paid 
therefrom. It is impossible to state 
the amount of money now in this 
fund. It is, however, reliably esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood 
of $300,000,000. Again, Underwrit- 
ers can withdraw money from this 
fund only with specific approval of 
the Trustees. There is probably no 
insurance market in the world 
which has subjected itself to such 
stringent financial controls as the 
Underwriters have imposed upon 
themselves. 


Lloyd’s in World War II 


After the international crisis in 
1938 the Committee began to pre- 
pare for the worst. An underground 
shelter many floors below ground 
level was constructed. Thousands 
of tons of cement and steel went 
into its construction. This super- 
shelter was large enough to hold 
the great mass of people; Under- 
writers, deputies, clerks, brokers 
and others who happened to be in 
Lloyd’s building when air raid 
sirens warned of the approach of 
enemy aircraft. It is believed to be 
strong enough to withstand a series 
of attacks even with the heaviest 
and most destructive bombs. Valu- 
able records were moved into the 
shelter for safety. It has been 

(More on page 26) 
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Northern California Chapter, ASIM, sponsored one of their very suc- 
cessful seminars at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, on October 26th. 
Fred W. Greenlaw, Chairman of the Seminar Committee of Northern 
California Chapter, at the request of The National Insurance Buyer, 


reports: 

As various ones discussed Public 
Liability coverages it became ap- 
parent that limits of $300,000, one 
person and $1,000,000, one accident 
were a minimum and that limits 
totalling $2,000,000, $3,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 were not uncommon. The 
comprehensive form was universal 
and the rating basis was usually 
one composite rate, based on either 
payroll or sales. There was con- 
siderable discussion on broadening 
the policy to cover not only “bodily 
injury” but “personal injury” in 
such matters as libel, slander and 
false arrest. An interesting point 
developed regarding the possibility 
of the false arrest endorsement ex- 
cluding coverage as respects em- 
ployees, a situation where it could 
be most needed. 

There was a discussion on the 
tendency to swing away from 
“occurrence” and back to “caused 
by accident,” but it was generally 
felt by most in attendance that 
instead of comparing the relative 
values of the two words “occur- 
rence” vs. “accident,” the under- 
writers be requested to issue an en- 
dorsement reading “occurrences 
and accidents and incidents and 
any event out of which legal liabil- 
ity arises.” 

Several indicated they were 
carrying their property damage 
coverage in the domestic market, 
a field which has been largely 
dominated by Lloyd’s of London in 
California. There was considerable 
discussion on the so-called sister- 
ship coverage as would be needed 
if defective materials were dis- 
covered in a series of airplanes, 
requiring their grounding and re- 
pairs. No one seemed to feel that 
the standard property damage cov- 
erage could be relied on but that 
a special sister-ship property dam- 
age cover would be_ required, 
which was stated to be both expen- 
sive and limited as to total amount 
available. 

In regard to notices to insurance 
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companies on accidents or con- 
tractual agreements, several buy- 
ers have been successful in secur- 
ing endorsements stating that “The 
company shall be notified as soon 
as possible after notice to Mr. John 
Jones, Insurance Manager.” This 
seems to effectively tie down the 
problem of notice. 

There was very little actual ex- 
perience indicated in the matter of 
deductibles for bodily injury or 
automobile property damage. Some 
seemed to feel there was an easing 
and broadening of coverage as re- 
spects care, custody and control 
and fire legal liability. There were 
strong feelings on the necessity of 
Insurance Managers following 
closely on bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage claims, lest inefficient 
or disinterested insurance company 
adjustors and claims personnel 
conduct half-hearted investigations 
and defense maneuvers. It was ac- 
knowledged by all that in actuality 
these claims people are spending 
our money when they make claim 
settlements, and we cannot just 
blindly rely on others to make 
settlements without their being 
conscious of supervision by and 
accountability to the Insurance 
Manager. 

There was good interest through- 
out the whole day and expressions 
of continued interest in the Semi- 
nar idea. Another Seminar is plan- 
ned for January. 


Lively Meetings For Northern 
California Chapter 

Many members of the insurance 
industry heard David Glass, Super- 
intendent of Protection and Engi- 
neering, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Company, speak on “Insuring 
Multiple Locations” at the October 
dinner meeting of Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, ASIM. 

Because of the wide interest 
shown in Mr. Glass’ subject, the 
meeting was open to the public and 
those attending included Commis- 


Highlights Of Public Liability Seminar 


sioner F. Britton McConnell, of 
California, who later spoke inform- 
ally to the assembled group, com- 
menting on the tremendous strides 
that have been made in broadening 
coverage in the State of California. 

Others at the meeting included 
representatives of The Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, the Insurance Forum 
of San Francisco, other local and 
national insurance organizations, 
as well as brokers, agents, com- 
pany men and their guests. 


Harry Goodell Goes ‘West’ 


Harry Goodell, first president of 
NIBA, has moved to Colorado 
Springs from New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodell are tem- 
porarily at 13 First Street, Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, until they 
move into their new residence. 
Harry writes that the new house is 
started. Plans are drawn and the 
last of the foundation was poured 
on November 8th. So, it looks as if 
the Goodells will be in their new 
home by early spring, if not sooner! 


It’s a Small World— 
Classmates Again 


Frazier S. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Man- 
agement — and Ray Cox, 
president of the New 
York Chapter, ASIM, 
were classmates at the 
University of Illinois. Mr. 
Wilson, now _ insurance 
manager for United Air 
Lines in Chicago, and Mr. 
Cox, now insurance man- 
ager for Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company in New 
York, never dreamed on 
the campus of U. of Illi- 
nois, that they’d be class- 
mates again in later 
years. As they say—“It’s 
a small world”. 
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COVERAGES FOR INSURANCE BUYERS 


When you need a “tailor-made” insurance contract, think of North America 


Companies first. This oldest, yet “youngest in spirit,” group has facilities for 


serving your needs above and beyond the traditional practices of insurance. 


Whether it is Excess Liability, Manufacturer's Output, Ocean Marine, or 


any other unique problem requiring special consideration, be sure your 
Agent or broker gets North America’s specialized service and broad, flexible 


contracts specially drawn to the demands of your problem. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Your future is 


his business! 


You can’t predict events to come. But you can be pre- 
pared. The sincere personal interest and experienced 
professional counsel of your own insurance agent or 
broker can bring to you the security and satisfaction of 
broad, low-cost coverage — tailored to fit your needs 


by the Continental Companies. 


The agent or broker who directly serves you has an 
intimate understanding of your future plans, protection 
needs, and insurance budget. He brings to you a thor- 
ough knowledge of the many Continental coverages 
which combine to build your complete protection pro- 
gram. His skilled assistance is equally valuable in serving 
your personal, family, home, business and employee 


requirements. 


Add to this the countless advantages of serving all of 
your insurance needs under one roof. Consider, too, the 
time-saving convenience and economies resulting from 
Continental’s policy of close cooperation with both buyer 
and seller. Then telephone your own insurance agent 
or broker — today. 


One of America’s Great Insurance Institutions 


ontinental Companies 


METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT 
WHitehall 3-8500 


76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Continental Casualty Co. e Continental Assurance Co. 


Transportation Insurance Co. @ United States Life Insurance Co. 


Offering every form of protection to you——your family 
— your home — your business — and your employees. 


Minnesota Chapter Elects 
New Officers 
At the recent annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the € | € 
Minnesota Chapter, ASIM, H. V. 
Noland of M. F. Patterson Dental 
Supply Company of Minnesota, 


was elected president. Serving 
with Mr. Noland are: K. N. Cervin, 


Minneapolis-Moline Co., as_vice- 
president and Paul T. Mucke, 


Gamble Skogmo, Inc., as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Succeeding R. F. Boettcher and 
Hal Towner as members of the 
Minnesota Chapter Board of Direc- 
tors, are K. N. Cervin, Minneapolis- 
Moline Company and E. G. Cham- 
bers of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, who will 
serve for a three-year term. 


Buyers Tell Agents 

Joe T. Parrett, Ist Vice-President 
of the American Society of Insur- ee 
ance Management, and insurance 
manager for the Carnation Com- 
pany, reported to the members of 
the Southern California Chapter, 
ASIM, the part the Society played 
in the National and California In- 
surance Agents Convention held in 
Los Angeles this fall. 

Mr. Parrett stated that our or- 
ganization was singularly honored 
by being requested to conduct a 
program, as it was the first time 
that the “buyers” ever had an op- 
portunity to present their story to 
a national group of agents. 

W. F. Peterson of the American 
Potash & Chemical Corporation, 
H. H. Humphrey of Title Insurance 
& Trust Company and William A. 
Miller of Lane-Wells Company, 
presented the buyers’ side of the 
insurance business to an overflow 
group at a breakfast program. 

Mr. Parrett has since received a 
volume of mail from agents l@ a 
over the country stating that this 
particular breakfast program was 
the Convention’s highlight. 
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three ways to 
make your business 
safe against 
embezzlements 


Want to make your business safe... 
really safe... against embezzlements? 
Here are the only ways it can be done: 


Dispose of all its assets... then 


there won't be anything for any- | 
| tional Insurance Buyers Associa- 


body to embezzle. 


Get rid of ali its officers and em- 
ployees ... then there won't be 
anybody to dip into its funds. 


Carry an adequate amount of 
Honesty Insurance. 


While there can be no question as to 
the effectiveness of the first two 
methods, we venture to suggest that 
the third one will yield the most 
generally satisfactory results. 


We also submit that the person best 
qualified to assist you in arranging an 
appropriate program of Honesty In- 
surance for your business is the F&D 
representative in your community 
. . . because he is backed by an or- 
ganization that has specialized for 65 
years in meeting the Honesty Insur- 
ance needs of all types of business 
enterprises. 


For the name of our local repre- 
sentative, or a free copy of our in- 
formative book- 
let, ““Embezzle- 


ix 


ment Controls for 5 \ 
Business Enter- MBEZZLEMENT \ | 
prises’, simply ls 
write (on your 


business letter- 
head, please) to 
Department P. 


FE DELITY 


Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


World’s Leading 
| 


Underwriter of 
Honesty Insurance 

AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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GERMAN INSURANCE MANAGERS 
TOUR UNITED STATES 


In March of this year, Dr. Gun- 


_ ther Stieneke, U. S. Branch Man- 


_ager of the German Educational 


Travel Association, informed B. E. 
Kelley, then president of the Na- 


tion, that a group of German insur- 
ance managers contemplated a 
visit to the United States. The 
primary purpose of the visit was to 
inspect industrial plants and to 
ascertain how American execu- 
tives administer their insurance 
departments. 

The group arrived in the United 
States on October 16th and through 


_ arrangements previously made by 


NIBA, personally visited with 
Claude Rice of Babcock & Wilcox 
Company in New York; Roy Jaco- 
bus of Ford Motor Company, and 
Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr. of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company in Detroit; 
Frazier S. Wilson of United Air 
Lines, George Heinrich of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Edward L. 


| Dilworth of Lever Brothers, and 


B. E. Kelley of United States Ply- 


_ wood Corporation in Chicago. 


In addition, NIBA arranged for 
the visiting Germans to attend the 
first day session of the Fall Con- 


_ ference of the American Manage- 


ment Association and the dinner 


_ meeting of the American Society of 


Insurance Management (formerly 
NIBA), while in Chicago. 

They were guests at a luncheon 
held at the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, sponsored by 
the American International Under- 
writers, honoring both German and 
American leaders in the field of 
insurance buying and administra- 


tion. The Americans, members of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management, were B. E. Kelley, 
Frazier S. Wilson, George T. Hein- 
rich, R. F. Boettcher, W. H. Clem, 
H. Stanley Goodwin, Joe T. Par- 
rett, and Peter A. Burke. 

The Germans also visited the 
offices of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, American In- 
ternational Underwriters in New 
York; The Travelers, Factory In- 
surance Association in Hartford; 
and Markel, Inc. at Richmond. 

Those who made the tour were: 
Dr. Hans J. Enge, Megr., Insurance 
Dept., Margarine Union AG., Ham- 
burg; Mr. J. H. Froehlich, Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, Feuer- 
schadenverband Rhein.-Westf. Ze- 
chen V. a. G., Bochum; Dr. Horst 
Keller, Member, Ins. Committee, 
Wirtschaftsverband saemtl. Eisen 
u. Stahl erzeugender Unternehmen 
d. Bundesrepublik, Duesseld; Dr. 
H. H. Koch, General Mgr. & Mem- 
ber Board of Directors, Deutscher 
Versicherungsshutzverband e. V., 
Bonn; Dr. G. Nothis, Vice Presi- 
dent, Mannesmann AG, Duesseld; 
Dr. H. E. G. Pinckernelle, Member, 
Board of Directors, Kloeckner 
Werke A. G., Duisburg; Dr. H. G. 
M. Schramm, Vice President, Legal 
Dept., Farbenfabriken Bayer AG, 
Leverkusen; Dr. H. R. Vygen, 
Director, Gutehoffnungshuette, 
Sterkrade AG, Oberhausen; Dr. 
Klarr, Mer., Insurance Div., Feder- 
ation of German Industries, Bun- 
desverband der Deutschen Indus- 
trie-Versicherungsabteilung, Koeln; 
and Mr. L. W. Halsband, Tour 
Director Interpreter, Geta, N. Y. 
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You can scarcely be expected to know how to fit your protection to 
comply with the varying laws, regulations and customs that may vitally affect 
the security of your business overseas. That is a job for an insurance expert. 

The American Foreign Insurance Association is the expert you need. For 
AFIA has specialized in the field of foreign insurance for decades and is the 
largest and strongest organization of its kind in the U. S. A. 

From its more than 500 branches and agencies throughout the world, AFIA 
keeps well-informed on local laws and conditions abroad—and carefully applies 
this knowledge for your business safety. 

No risk is too large—none too small—no location too remote for expert 
foreign insurance planning through AFIA. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALEEAS: OFFICE... .-..6 Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANGISCO! 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W.. Washington 5, D.C. 


_An association of 24 American capital stock fire, marine and casualty 
insurance providing | insurance in lands 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT MEETS IN CHICAGO 


PRESIDENT KELLEY REPORTS 


“Fellow members, ladies and 
gentlemen, and any guests we may 
have about whom we do not know. 
Those of us who will be attending 
the Directors meeting, following 
this meeting, say —‘Let’s get the 
show on the road.’ 

“During the past week or so a 
few of us have had the extreme 
pleasure of visiting with a group 
of German insurance managers 
who have been visiting this coun- 
try for the primary purpose of find- 
ing out how American insurance 
managers administer their insur- 
ance departments. 

“We are privileged to have here 
at the head table Dr. Hans H. Koch 
who would like to be known as 
Hans. Hans’ position in Germany is 
comparable to Pete Burke’s here. 
Dr. Schramm, who was with us but 
could not stay, holds the position 
comparable to mine in Germany. 
I want you to meet Hans who 
would like to express a few words 
of appreciation:” 


“Ladies and gentlemen: For 
the first time in my life I am 
speaking English. So at the be- 
ginning, many apologies because 
I cannot express in English all 
that I mean. 


“T thank you in the name of 
Dr. Schramm and in my own 
name for your kind invitation to 
take part in your meeting. 


“Both your Association and 
ours, I think, have the same de- 
sire to make the best protection 
of our property at the best condi- 
tions and best rates. Not only the 
property and value of the firm, 
but also the property of each per- 
son will be protected and so the 
fortune of our nations. 


“The fact that our Association 
has existed more than fifty years 
— we were founded in 1901 — 
shows the necessity of such a 
voluntary association. I am joy- 
ful that we meet the leading in- 


surance managers of most im- 
portant firms of the U.S.A. We 
have obtained the best informa- 
tion and many ideas, so that we 
go back to Germany to better our 
own insurance affairs. 


“Thanks to the Directors of the 
Board of NIBA, your president, 
Mr. Kelley, Mr. Rice, Mr. Jaco- 
bus, Mr. Schwenk, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Heinrich and Mr. Dilworth. 
They all spoke in a free manner 
about their own insurance affairs 
so that we got full information 
how to increase industrial insur- 
ance with all the risks. I hope 
that the connection with your 
Association will be a benefit in 
present and in future. We hope 
that we can exchange our ex- 
periences and work together for 
the best advantages of the insur- 
ance buyers in our countries. We, 
who founded these insurances. 
desire to live in friendship and 
peace with all the other free na- 
tions in a permanent prosperity. 


“Take the best wishes for your- 
self, ladies and gentlemen, and 
your work, and last and not 
least, for the United States of 
America.” 


(Applause) 
(Mr. Kelley): 

“Since having the privilege of 
talking to you a year ago the 
growth of our organization has con- 
tinued dramatically and the maga- 
zine has become even more suc- 
cessful than our fondest hopes of 
a year ago. 

“The number of member com- 
panies is now over 600 and the 
individual representatives of those 
companies almost 800. New Chap- 
ters have been added at Detroit 
and Houston and organizational 


meetings have been conducted at 
Dallas, Texas and at Richmond, 
Virginia for a  Virginia-Carolina 
group. 

“The magazine continues to grow 
in popularity. We are approaching 
a position where reprints of our 
editorial copy have been requested 
by many readers, other publica- 
tions have ‘recommended reading’ 
specific articles printed in The 
National Insurance Buyer, and in 
every instance those advertisers 
who contracted with us in 1955 
have renewed their contracts for 
1956. We are increasing the num- 
ber of publications from 4 to 6 
times a year—thus making it a 
bi-monthly magazine. 

“There is one bit of information 
on which I think it only proper to 
give you advance notice. Since the 
beginning of our national organiza- 
tion, the New York Chapter has 
disproportionately assumed more 
than its rightful share of the costs 
of office administration, salaries, 
and rental. Your Executive Com- 
mittee which has been meeting the 
better part of the day, will recom- 
mend that this inequitable distri- 
bution be now ended. To rectify 
the situation, and to anticipate fur- 
ther growth, we are indicating that 
an increase in dues is the only prac- 
tical solution. 

“Also you will be interested to 
know that we feel that the time 
has now come for the President’s 
office to be removed from New 
York. We are confident that we 
have reached that status in our 
growth that the conduct of the 
affairs of our organization can now 
be successfully carried on with the 
President coming from an area 
which is removed from our head- 
quarters. 

(More on page 25) 


Glossy prints (8” x 10”) of pictures on the following pages, may 
be procured by writing to The National Insurance Buyer, Hotel 
Martinique, Broadway at 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. Please mail 
$1.00 for each photograph and 25c¢ mailing cost. 
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(Left to Right) Standing: W. F. PETERSON, American Potash & Chemical Co., President Southern California Chapter, ASIM, Los Angeles: WILLIAM A. 
MILLER, Lane-Wells Company, Director. Los Angeles; E. C. STOKELY, Dow Chemical Company, Director, Freeport, Texas: C. HENRY AUSTIN, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), Director, Chicago; GEORGE T. HEINRICH, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Director, Peoria; J. DOUGLAS HANLEY, Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Director, Pittsburgh; GEORGE E. ROGERS, Robert Gair Company, Inc., Director, New York; W. T. McWHORTER, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Director, Cincinnati; R. F. BOETTCHER, Geo. A. Hormel Company, Regional Vice a. Austin, Minnesota: W. H. CLEM, Schlumberger Well Survey Co.. 
Regional Vice President, Houston; D. L. HAIL, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Director, Minneapolis; T. V. MURPHY, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Regional 
Vice President, Baltimore; MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR., Fruehauf Trailer Company, Regional Vice President, Detroit. Seated: PETER A. BURKE, Manag- 
ing Director and Secretary, ASIM, New York; JOE T. PARRETT, Carnation Company, 1st Vice President, Los Angeles; B. E. KELLEY, United States Ply- 
wood Company, Chairman of the Executive Committee, New York; FRAZIER S. WILSON, United Air Lines, Inc.. president, Chicago; H. STANLEY GOOD- 
WIN, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 2nd Vice President, New York; J. 0. CRISTY, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


B. E. Kelley, retiring president, congratulates Frazier S. Wilson, incoming 
president of American Society of Insurance Management: 
Joe E. Parrett, Ist Vice-President; and H. Stanley Goodwin, 2nd Vice-President. 
(Absent from picture is Raymond V. Brady, treasurer). 
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(Left to Right) 


w. 
E 


SNIDER, Illinois Wesleyan University 


. W. ROLLEY, Funk Brothers Seed Company 


B. MYERS, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


. W. BARRON, National Standard Company 
. J. SMITH, The Meyercord Co. 
. Z GREENLEY, International Minerals & 


Chemical Corporation 


x. J. BURNS, Continental Illinois Natl. Bank & 


Trust Co. of Chicago 


. HENRY AUSTIN, Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


(Left to Right) 
W. S. BURKETT, American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


W. C. AHLGREN, f£undstrand Machine Tool Co. 


KENNEY, American Marietta Company 
D. HANLEY, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 


Co. 
L. CLARK, Corporate Advisors, Inc. 


B. SCHELLERUP, Union Bag & Paper Co. 


(Left to Right) 

J. HAWTHORNE, Hamlin & Co. 

R. F. BOETTCHER, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

H. T. WEBER, Economics Laboratory, Inc. 

J. W. MAGELI, Nash-Finch Company 

D. L. HAIL, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

H. V. NOLAND, M. F. Patterson Dental 
Supply Co. 

R. HIGHSTONE, American District Telegraph 
Co., Inc., Chicago 

H. B. SCULTZ, American District Telegraph 

Co., Inc., New York 


S. GYORY, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
G. HUGEL, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


j 
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Robbins, Inc. 


(Left to Right) 


JOE T. PARRETT, Carnation Company 

DR. HANS H. KOCH, Deutscher Versicherungs- 
schutzverband, Bonn, Germany 

B. E. KELLEY, United States Plywood 
Corporation 

FRAZIER S. WILSON, United Airlines, Inc. 

H. STANLEY GOODWIN, McKesson & 


PETER A. BURKE, American Society of 
Insurance Management. N. Y 


(Left to Right) 

P. C. SHEPHERD, Continental Grain Company 

T. V. MURPHY, Maryland Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Company 

R. 8S. HAYDEN, Armco Steel Corporation 

MRS. L. M. CLORE, Thomas Emery’s Sons, Inc ¥ 

W. T. McWHORTER, The Procter & Gamble 
Company 

J. O. CKISTY, The Upjohn Company 

R. L. JACOBUS, Ford Motor Company 

S. FAISON, American Management Association 


(Left to Right) 

R. F. DEMPSEY, Motorola, Inc. 

M. C. SCHWENK, Fruehauf Trailer Company 

W. A. JOHNSTON, Chrysler Corporation 

R. IBBOTSON, Magnaflux Corporation 

P. KIPP, United States Gypsum Company 

E. F. CUDDIHY, National Tea Company 

D. W. STRICKLAND, The Ingalls Iron Works 
Company, Inc. 

R. E. BLAKELY, The Tribune Company 


\ A 


(Left to Right) 
I. M. CARPENTER, Ebasco Services, Inc. 
R. C. WILLIAMS, Northern Natural Gas 


Company 
G. E. DeWOLF, Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 
Vv. S. BRENNAN, United Gas Corporation 


W. W. RAYMOND, International Cellucotton 
< Products Company 
R. S. PRESTON, Wanskuck Co. 

=? G. E. ROGERS, Robert Gair Company. Inc. 
J. F. BURKE, San Francisco, California 


(Left to Right) 

N. H. MUNSON, The Dow Chemical Company 

J. NEES, Robert Gair Company, Inc. 

W. C. MILLS, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company 

P. H. SCHINDLER, The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company 

G. T. HEINRICH, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

w. Ps CLEM, Schlumberger Well Surveying 

orp. 

C. K. FIERSTONE. Sheffield Steel Div., Armco 
Steel Corporation 

E. C. STOKELY, Dow Chemical Company 


(Left| to Right) 

C. O.'HOLMER, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

M. W. DIETRICH, Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Corp. 

T. R. AMBLER, Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories 

A. J. INGLEY, Diamond Alkali Company 

H. E. TOWNER, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Company 

GRACE DREXLER, United States Plywood 
Corporation 

ED. G. CHAMBERS III, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Company 

J. R. FULLER, W. R. Grace & Co. 

C. E. CARLSON, Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co. 


; 
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(Left to Right) ) 

W. F. PETERSON, American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. 

F. L. DILWORTH, Lever Brothers Co. 

K. BEYER, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

W. B. WOMELDORF, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

E. E. WILLIAMS, Collins Radio Co. 

W. L. HUGHES, Armstrong Cork Company 

MISS JULIA SULLIVAN, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company 

W. A. MILLER, Lane-Wells Company 

T. T. REDINGTON, Dresser Industries, Inc. 


(Left to Right) 

D. C. MORRIS, Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Incorporated 

J. S. SOUTHWICK, Ethy! Corp. 


Association executives exchange greetings at 
American International Underwriters lunch- 
eon for German and American insurance man- 
agers, Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, October 
25, 1955. On left: Peter A. Burke of New York 
City, Managing Director, American Society of 
Insurance Management. Right: Dr. H. H. Koch, 
General Manager of Deutscher Versicherungs- 
schutzverband, Bonn, Germany. 
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ASIM— 
(From page 18) 


“Under a new revision in our By- 
Laws each Chapter is to name a 
chapter representative for a*one 
year term, who will serve as a 
member of our Board of Directors. 
In order to accomplish this at this 
time, it is necessary to change our 
present Directorate due to the fact 
that during our growing years and 
limited membership, it was neces- 
sary to elect members to the Board 
without consideration as to their 
chapter affiliations. We find some 
Chapters with two or more repre- 
sentatives on the Board, other 
Chapters with no representation. 
Under the new provision, each 
Chapter will be represented on our 
Board of Directors. 

“And now the time has come for 
me to tell each and everyone of you 
who have helped in the trying 
period of development that my 
term as President could not have 
been fruitful if it were not for all 
of you. I thank you sincerely for 
your cooperation and with con- 
tinued success to those who follow. 
You may count on me to the fullesi 
extent for any and all assistance. 
Thank you.” 


Wilson Elected President 


Frazier S. Wilson, Manager, In- 
surance Division of United Air- 
Lines, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Insurance Management the 
annual meeting held October 25 in 
Chicago. He succeeds B. E. Kelley, 
Insurance Manager of United 
States Plywood Corporation, New 
York. 


Mr. Wilson has been associated 
with the insurance profession for 
23 years, 12 of which have been 
with the United Air Lines. Born in 
Oak Park, Illinois, he now resides 
in Winnetka. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, he has been 
associated with London and Lanca- 
shire Indemnity Company, Chi- 
cago; William M. Houze Agency of 
John Hancock, Chicago; and John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company, 
Miami Beach. He has held offices in 
several insurance organizations: 
president of the Miami Association 


of Life Underwriters; Chairman of 
the Air Transport Association In- 
surance Committee; Vice Chairman 
of the International Air Transport 
Association Insurance Committee; 
President of Midwest Insurance 
Buyers Association; lst Vice Pres. 
of the National Insurance Buyers 
Association; member of the Insur- 
ance Planning Council of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. He 
is also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Cook County 
Chapter of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 


Other Officers 


Officers who will serve with Mr. 
Wilson, President, of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
are: Joe T. Parrett, Carnation Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Ist vice presi- 
dent; H. Stanley Goodwin, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., New York, 2nd 
vice president; R. V. Brady, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
treasurer; and Peter A. Burke, who 
will continue as secretary and man- 
aging director, with headquarters 
in New York. 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


R. F. Boettcher, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minnesota; W. H. 
Clem, Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corp., Houston, Texas; B. M. 
Hulcher, Southern States Coopera- 
tive, Richmond, Virginia; T. V. 
Murphy, Maryland Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co., Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; and A. G. Westcott, The 
Union Ice Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Directors 


E. E. Aspenleiter, Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
C. Henry Austin, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Hodges B. Childs, Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland; D. L. Hail, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. Douglas Hanley, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
T. Heinrich, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Illinois; B. E. Kelley, 
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United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York; W. T. 
MeWhorter, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wil- 
liam A. Miller, Lane-Wells Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California; E. F. 
Neubecker, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan; Frank W. Pen- 
nartz, Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; W. J. 
Prucha, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, California; 
George E. Rogers, Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., New York, New 
York; and E. C. Stokely, Dow 
Chemical Company, Freeport, 
Texas. 


Raymond V. Brady, newly-elected Treasurer of 
American Society of Insurance Management, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, N. Y. 


NEW NAME FOR 
ASSOCIATION 


Formerly the National Insur- 
ance Buyers Association, Inc., 
founded in 1950, the new name 
American Society of Insurance 
Management was approved by 
the membership and announced 
at the Chicago meeting on Octo- 
ber 25th. There are active chap- 
ters in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Houston, Dallas, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago, Bloomington- 
Peoria, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and Richmond. In addi- 
tion, there are members in 22 
other states and Canada. 
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Lloyd’s— 
(From page 10) 
known that the entire Lloyd’s 


Building was evacuated to these 
places of safety within 10 minutes 
from the time of the alarm. A great 
many of the Underwriters, and 
others in great numbers eventually 
became fatalistic, and continued to 
work throughout the air raids. For- 
tunately, Lloyd’s Building never 
did receive a direct hit by a heavy 
bomb, although another large 
building directly across the street 
was completely demolished. So that 
no records would be destroyed 
most all of the valuable papers 
were microfilmed. At the end of 
each day all “slips” were filmed 
and stored. One never knew when 
leaving his office at night whether 
or not it would be there in the 
morning. A great many depart- 
ments moved to suburban areas 
where destruction exposures were 
not as great. 


The Establishment of BICO 


This was a temporary censoring 
bureau established in New York 
and London. The initials stand for 
the British Insurance Communica- 
tion Office. Much information had 
to be exchanged between Ameri- 
can Brokers and Underwriters. 
Ship sailing dates as an example, 
had to be recorded, but that was 
valuable information to the enemy. 
The message intended for Lloyd’s 
would be sent to BICO in New 
York. There the message was 
coded and transmitted to London. 
Incidently this code was never 
broken by the enemy and it is be- 
lieved to be unbreakable. 


Beyond the Line of Duty 


In 1940 the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s started a practice which 
has received considerable favorable 
comment. The “Lloyd’s War Medal 
for Bravery at Sea.” It is presented 
to men who have “by extraordinary 
exertions contributed to the saving 
of life at sea, or the preservation 
of ships and cargos.” One of the 
latest men to receive this Medal 
was a Scandinavian Captain of a 
ship who refused to abandon it 
even after all of the rest of the 
crew had done so. His name was 
Captain Carlson. There was quite 
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a ceremony in “The Room” at 
Lloyd’s and the Medal was pre- 
sented to the Captain at the base 
of the famous Old Lutine Bell. 


Lloyd’s New Home 

Under the paragraph “Lloyd’s in 
World War II,” I mentioned a large 
building across the street from the 
present Lloyd’s location which had 
been totally destroyed. On this site 
Lloyd’s is now constructing a new, 
much larger building. On the 6th 
of November 1952, Queen Elizabeth 
II accompanied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh laid the cornerstone of 
the new edifice. Sir Winston Church- 
ill, The Lord Chancellor and the 
Diplomatic Corps also attended. 
This was, the second time Royalty 
had officially visited Lloyd’s. There 
are approximately 3000 Under- 
writing Members at Lloyd’s. Each 
Underwriter and his wife were in- 
vited to attend, and no one was 
turned away this time. 


The Modern Lloyd's 


Today, as in the days of old, all 
Lloyd’s policies say “—now we the 
Underwriters—do each for his own 
part and not for one another” do 
hereby Insure, etc., etc. Funda- 
mentally it is the same as it was 
over 250 years ago. As was men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph 
there are more than 3000 Under- 
writers at Lloyd’s. Each one has 
been carefully selected and _ indi- 
vidually investigated most thor- 
oughly. There are today over 300 
Syndicates. Some specializing on 
Marine risks, others exclusively 
aircraft, still others fire, compensa- 
tion, liability lines, etc. Some Syn- 
dicates have three members, others 
may have one hundred or more. 
With the exception of the size of 
the Syndicate and the scope of 
activities, Lloyd’s today, in prin- 
ciple and procedure, is extremely 
similar in operation to the business 
carried out in the Coffee House. 


The Placement of Risks at Lloyd’s 

There are today two methods— 
Open Markets, and Contract Place- 
ments. 

Open Market—In this case a risk 
is offered, not directly to the Un- 
derwriter but through a Broker at 
Lloyd’s. Full details of the risk and 
a description of past losses etc., are 


described in full along with the 


proposed premium. The Broker 
then makes up a “slip” which, as 
previously mentioned, contains the 
pertinent details. He then ap- 
proaches an Underwriter who is 
seated in his “box.” This Under- 
writer is probably a specialist in 
the line being offered. Sometimes 
it is necessary for the Broker to 
await his turn to see the Under- 
writer of his choice. These waiting 
lines are called “queues.” A writ- 
ten, but never violated rule is that 
the Broker, however influential, 
has no precedence over an earlier 
arrival. He must, and does, patient- 
ly wait his turn. The Underwriter 
surveys the risk (slip) handed him. 
He may have a question which the 
Broker should be able to answer 
if the risk has been properly sub- 
mitted. It is assumed that the Un- 
derwriter decides to take a small 
percentage of the risk in behalf of 
his Syndicate. The Broker must 
then contact another Underwriter, 
who, the Broker hopes will be 
sufficiently impressed by the fact 
that the preceding Underwriter 
“took a line” that he too will sub- 
scribe to the risk. This is continued 
until the risk is placed 100%, and 

the submission is “Bound.” 
Contract—This is much simpler. 
Let us assume the risk to be placed 
is here in America. The American 
Agent approaches a person who 
holds contracts on behalf of Lloyd’s 
Underwriters which empower him 
to bind such risks as his contract 
with the Underwriters permits. 
Many of these contracts provide 
that he may set his own rates, 
terms and conditions on behalf of 
Underwriters. He must treat this 
authority with the utmost respect 
and he must not assume risks 
which he feels the London Under- 
writers would not take if they were 
as fully aware of the details of the 
risk as he is. The Lloyd’s Under- 
writers have placed great faith in 
the holders of these contracts. 
Each such person is thoroughly in- 
vestigated before the Underwriters 
will permit him to hold contracts 
on their behalf. It might further be 
pointed out that should Under- 
writers become convinced the 
American contract holder is no 
longer worthy of their complete 
(More on page 32) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JUNE 30, 1955 


IH ASSETS LIABILITIES 
| Cosh $ 3,807,806 80 Reserve for losses ________$ 16,918,000.49 
HH Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 953,829 49 Reserve for Loss Expenses __ 1,516,210.00 
Bonds and Stocks 155,874,898 18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrued 167,388 93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses —2,043,389.98 

| Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Bolances 4,752,931 47 Treaties 
Real Estate 3,086,000 CO All other Liobiilties 830,582.01 

Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools 8,922,570.24 Capitol 115,000,000.00 
All other Assets 1,447,167.79 Net Surplus 80,8 78,547.56 
Total admitted Assets $179,012,592.90 Totel 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities corried ot $3,290,509 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Reserve for 1,767,552.29 Cosh $ 680,023.96 Reserve for Losses. $ 1,767,552.29 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 1,587.22 Reserve for Loss Expenses___ 158,410.00 Bonds and Stocks. ———=———S—=«*'3,043, 157.077 Reserve for Loss Expenses 158,410.00 
Bonds and Stocks == 33,682,617.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,990,152.03 Interest due and accrued. 30,204.44 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
Interest due and accrued_ 37,449 56 Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 218,210.00 Agents ond Departments Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 217,010.00 
Agents ond Departmental All other Liabilities 16,647.11 All other Liabilities 143,355.35 
Estote 50,000.00 Capita 1,000,000.00 All other Assets 73,741.45 Net 934,710.80 
All other Assets_. 223,026.88 Net Surplus 5,818,003.14 
Total admitted Assets___$15,842,216.68 Tote! 1S, 842,216.68 
Total admitted Assets _$14,968,974.57 Total 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 
Securities corried at $795,921 in the obove stotement ore deposited os required by low. Securities corried ot $1,822,477 in the above stotement are deposited os required by lew. 
\ 
} MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 
JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cosh $ 414,063 82 Reserve for Losses 4,797,641.93 ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgage Loans on Reol Estote 341,125.62 Reserve for Loss Expenses _ 429,970.00 Cosh = a $ 16,050.06 Reserve for Toxes ond Expenses..$ 3,863.32 
Bonds and Stocks 37,241,875.34 Reserve for Uncarned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Sends end Stecke.. ____ 404,720.00 Capital 100,000.00 
Interest due and accrued 64,825.93 Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 593,570.00 2904.58 350,415.93 
Agents ond Departmentol All other Liobilities 61,930 64 pee dD I Bol 4.61 
All other Assets 169,171.28 Net Surplus 166,794.95 Total admitted Assets____ $454,279.25 Totel $454,279.25 
Total admitted Assets $41, 307,391.32 Total $41,307,391.32 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 
Securities carried at $2,754,310 in the above statement are deposited os required by law. Securities carried at $55,802 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY — 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. ; 
JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses 18,266,637.50 Reserve for Losses________$ 22,479,011.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expenses_ 1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 447,012.98 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 2,240,947.00 
Bonds and Stocks— 831,032.27 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds ond §5,260,072.59 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
Interest due and accrued 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses  1,428,986.73 Interest due and accrued 124,846.78 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses  1,245,916.41 
Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Balances _  4,448,971.92 Treaties 263,540.22 Bolonces — 16,631.15 704,439.64 
Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabilities... __»__>_ 113,860.34 Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liobilities__._ 181,720.92 
Insurance Pools 131,211.80 Capital Insurance Pools 131,211.80 Copitel 000,000.00 
All other Assets... 191,657.78 Net Surplus. 207,271.84 All other Assets__ 342,316.04 Net Surplus 
Total admitted Assets __$52,977,574.38 tote! $93,977, Total admitted Assets___$61,951,477.15 Tetel 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 


Securities carried at $4,440,750 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. Securities corried at $1,692,141 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Western Department HOME OFFI CE Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Collif. 
Canadian Departments 
Sos Sa Foreign Department 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. | 
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Noise— 
(From page 6) 
with the employer. 


In the Wisconsin Compensation 
Law and the compensation laws of 
most states, there is what is known 
as a “Schedule of Injuries.” For 
example, the Wisconsin permanent 
partial disability schedule provides 
for 500 weeks compensation for the 
loss of an arm at the shoulder and 
400 weeks for the loss of a hand. 
These are considered arbitrary 
measurements of the wage loss an 
employee will suffer as the result 
of an injury. Ordinarily, losses of 
this type will occur suddenly in 
one dramatic accident and usually 
the employee will lose some time 
from work during the healing 
period. In those cases there is no 
problem as to the date of time of 
injury. 

In the case of occupational dis- 
ease, however, the date or time of 
injury is not a sudden or dramatic 
event. The employee is exposed to 
silica dust, gases or fumes over a 
long period of time in the course 
of his employment with one or 
more employers. It is important, 
therefore, that an easily adminis- 
tered definition of time of injury 
for occupational disease be includ- 
ed in a workmen’s compensation 
law so that the liability of employ- 
ers and the rate of compensation 
can be quickly determined. The 
Wisconsin law provided that in the 
case of disease, the last day of work 
for the last employer whose em- 
ployment caused disability would 
be considered the date of injury. 

In the Wojcik case the employee 
had continued to work up until the 
date of the filing of his application 
and, in fact, worked continuously 
while his claim was pending before 
the Commission and the courts. 

Did he have a date of injury? 
The Industrial Commission ruled 
that the last day of work before 
filing claim was the date of injury 
and awarded compensation for 
permanent partial loss of hearing. 
The case was appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Dane County, and in 
November, 1952, Judge Sachtjen 
ruled that the employee was not 
entitled to compensation because 
he had not lost any wages and did 
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not have a date of injury as defined 
in the Wisconsin Law. 

The case was then appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
and the appeal was still pending 
in the Supreme Court at the time 
the 1953 Wisconsin Legislature was 
in session. 

There were also pending before 
the Industrial Commission 529 
other claims of occupational deaf- 
ness which the Industrial Com- 
mission intended to hold in abey- 
ance until the test case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. Four 
hundred and two of these claims 
were filed against one drop forge 
company. 


Wisconsin Advisory Committee 


At this point I must digress a bit 
and explain to you the history and 
functions of the Wisconsin Ad- 
visory Committee. The Wisconsin 
Advisory Committee has, for 25 
years, recommended to the Wis- 
consin Legislature what it believes 
are necessary changes in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. The 
committee is composed of the In- 
dustrial Commission and represen- 
tatives of labor, industry, and in- 
surance. The insurance representa- 
tives do not vote on questions of 
benefits but, instead, confine their 
participation to a discussion of 
how these benefits can best be ad- 
ministered. Even though the Ad- 
visory Committee has no legal 
authority, the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture has generally adopted its pro- 
posals. 

At the time the Wisconsin Ad- 
visory Committee met to make its 
recommendations to the 1953 
Legislature, the Wojcik case was 
pending in the Supreme Court and 
no one knew what the final deci- 
sion would be. 

Both labor and industry repre- 
sentatives realized that Wisconsin 
industry faced a serious economic 
problem. Harry Nelson, Director of 
Workmen’s Compensation in Wis- 
consin, estimated that the 530 
claims which had been filed and 
were awaiting the outcome of the 
Supreme Court’s decision could 
amount to more than one million 
dollars. R. G. Knutson, at that time 
a member of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission and now Chair- 


man of the Commission, told the 
A. F. of L. Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor at its convention that 
the potential liability in the State 
of Wisconsin for hearing loss had 
been variously estimated at be- 
tween 50 million and 250 million 
dollars. If the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin decided that the Com- 
mission was correct in awarding 
compensation, then every em- 
ployee in the State of Wisconsin 
who could prove that he had an 
occupational deafness had a right 
to immediately file a claim and 
collect compensation for his hear- 
ing loss. The total payments for 
compensation and medical treat- 
ment in the State of Wisconsin in 
1953 amounted to slightly in excess 
of 12 million dallars, so on the 
basis of the estimates related by 
Mr. Knutson, industry could be 
called on to pay 4 to over 20 times 
that amount for occupational deaf- 
ness claims. 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that the Legislature amend 
the law so that an employee would 
have to sustain a wage loss before 
he could collect compensation for 
occupational deafness. The commit- 
tee also placed a maximum of 
$3,500 on the benefits which an 
employee could receive for hear- 
ing loss. It was also agreed that 
the problem would be again con- 
sidered by the Advisory Commit- 
tee in their meetings before the 
1955 session of the Legislature. The 
Wisconsin Legislature accepted the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee and passed the recom- 
mended law which went into effect 
July 1, 1953. 

In October, 1953, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court reversed the deci- 
sion of Circuit Court Judge Sacht- 
jen and reinstated the decision of 
the Industrial Commission. In 
other words, the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court awarded compensa- 
tion to Wojcik for partial loss of 
hearing. 

In 1954 when the Advisory Com- 
mittee assembled to discuss the 
hearing loss problem, it had two 
serious and involved issues to de- 
cide: (1) Should hearing loss b 
compensated on a schedule basis 
even though the employee loses no 
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Positions Available 


Baltimore Area: Assistant in of- 
fice of Assistant Insurance Man- 


ager. Early 30’s. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for young man to enter 


insurance managers _ profession. | 


Salary good. (Address — ASIM - 
1A). 
* * * 

Large Nation-Wide organization 
establishing new Insurance Depart- 
ment wishes applications for Insur- 
ance Manager and Assistants in 
Home Office (New York City). 
(Address — ASIM - 2A). 


Personnel Available 


Inland Marine experience. Age 
35, married — now handles various 
lines including ships service and 
stevedore liability — all phases of 
inland marine underwriting, re- 
insurance, etc. Excellent man with 
specialized training and_ ability. 
Has Mechanical Engineering De- 
gree in addition to insurance back- 
ground. (Address — ASIM - 11). 


* * 


Insurance Administrator: Cur- 
rently employed, seeks challenging 
opportunity with industrial com- 
pany where intimate knowledge of 
insurance can be used in adminis- 
tering the insurance program of 
the company. Qualified by six years 
with insurance companies as un- 
derwriter, claims adjuster, and 
representative, covering all forms 
of business insurance. (Address — 
ASIM - 12). 


* * * 


Part-time or Full-time Insurance 
Buyer. 30 years experience in all 
types of insurance purchasing. Re- 
tired by recent merger. Very desir- 
able employee. Conscientious and 
able. (Address — ASIM - 16). 


* * * 


Safety Engineer. College educa- 
tion; married; presently employed. 
Responsible for general supervision 
of employees in planning, applica- 
tion, and administration of safety 
engineering service to policyhold- 
ers. Experience also includes design 
of accident prevention programs, 
) measurement of progress and re- 
y ports to management of policyhold- 
ers with multi-plant operations. 

(Address — ASIM - 17). 
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Sure Your Plant Is Insured... 


But Are You Really Protected? 


THERE ARE MANY BENEFITS to be gained by insur- 
ing with Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company and Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insur- 
ance Company. For example, our'expert engineer- 
ing and inspection services combined with research 
facilities help you eliminate potential trouble 
spots in your plant. Yet you pay nothing extra 
for the added protection of this valuable plant 
accident and fire prevention organization. 


By careful and regular inspections, our trained 
engineers can detect abnormal conditions in your 
plant in time to prevent fires, breakdowns, delays, 
undue deterioration and costly repairs. In addi- 


tion, we carry on a continuing program to keep 


your employees and power plant equipment 
operators constantly alert to good housekeeping 
and safe engineering practices. 


If you would like help in preventing losses from 
fire or boiler or machinery failure before they 
occur, just telephone or write us. No cost or 
obligation. 


@ Unsurpassed engineering “know-how” 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
and 
MUTUAL BOILER AND MACHINERY 
Insurance Companies 


Marshall B. Dalton, President 


225 Wyman Street 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Recent Changes— 
(From page 9) 


executive officers, directors and 
stockholders while acting for the 
named insured in one of these 
capacities. The definition now also 
includes any organization or pro- 
prietor with respect to real estate 
management for the named _in- 
sured; partners are now insured 
for their liability as partners as 
distinct from their individual lia- 
bility while acting in the capacity 
of a partner. Is that confusing? Let 
me try to say it another way. Bill 
Smith and John Jones are partners. 
Bill, in his capacity as a partner, 
causes an accident. The firm, Bill 
and John are named respondents 
individually in a suit. Under the 
old form, the firm and Bill were 
covered but poor John had to fight 
his own battle. Now John shares 
in the protection. This should not 
be confused however with personal 
liability coverage or any exposure 
which John might have as a part- 
ner in some other enterprise. 


The Definition of Products 


The definition of Products now 
makes it clear that the insurance 
afforded applies to any container 
in which the product is sold or 
delivered, except vehicles or vend- 
ing machines. Typical examples of 
such containers are soit drink bot- 
tles and cylinders containing lique- 
fied petroleum gasses. Also under 
the Products section, Completed 
Operations has been rephrased so 
as to include a phase of an over- 
all operation. For example, a con- 
tractor successfully bids separate 
segments of a job or will perform 
phases of one job that are subject 
to logical separation. When such a 
phase or segment is completed, the 
products-completed operations sec- 
tion of the policy will provide 
insurance. It should be noted that 
the premises-operations section will 
cease to apply simultaneously with 
the commencement of the applica- 
tion of the products coverage. This 
makes it important that you review 
the coverage in effect for contrac- 
tors who might be doing work for 
you. If they do not carry Completed 
operations coverage, it is possible 
that they are not adequately in- 
sured. This new phraseology has 
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been drafted to clarify an intent 
which has always prevailed. It 
should be observed that the Com- 
pleted Operations coverage does 
not apply to faulty loading of a 
vehicle, other than railroad cars, 
if an accident occurs away from the 
premises. This again is a matter of 
clarifying the intent. The premises- 
operations section of the policy has 
carried an exclusion for this hazard 
previously. It is the intent that such 
insurance should be provided by 
the vehicular coverage. As respects 
accidents occurring away from the 
premises of the insured, under the 
old policy form, operations were 
deemed completed only if they 
were performed away from the 
designated premises. Under the 
new policy form, operations are 
deemed completed wherever per- 
formed. Consequently, an “on 
premises” accident resulting from a 
completed operation is insured 
under the premises section but if 
the accident occurs away from 
the insured’s premises, protection 
would be afforded only by the Prod- 
ucts section of the policy. For 
example, a television set is taken 
from a home to the shop for repairs. 
The repairs are effected on prem- 
ises and tested there. An implosion 
occurs injuring a customer. The 
premises coverage applies. But sup- 
pose the set is returned and the 
implosion occurs in the home of 
the owner of the set injuring a 
child of the set owner. The prem- 
ises coverage does not apply. The 
insured would have to carry Com- 
pleted Operations coverage to be 
protected. 

I mentioned that faulty loading 
of a vehicle does not fall within the 
scope of either premises or com- 
pleted operations coverage if the 
accident occurs away from the 
premises of the insured. I qualified 
this with respect to railroad car 
loadings. Coverage for accidents of 
this nature would fall under com- 
pleted operations insurance. 

The Independent Contractors 
hazard no longer carries a Com- 
pleted Operations Exclusion. Such 
an Exclusion is no longer necessary 
because the grant of coverage is 
not provided in the Insuring Agree- 
ment. This is accomplished by the 
clause “if the accident occurs in the 
course of such operations”. 


The Exclusions 


So much for the Insuring Agree- 
ments. It is evident that most of 
these revisions have actually in- 
creased the insurance afforded, or 
are for the purpose of transferring 
the insurance to a more distinct 
form. Now, let us examine the 
Exclusions. They are telling the 
story up in Madison, Wisconsin, 
about Charlie Thomas, the negro 
full-back who took Alan Ameche’s 
place. In Spring training he was 
asked if there was going to be an- 
other “Horse”. He is quoted as 
replying that if there were, it 
would probably be a horse of a 
different color. I believe we'll find 
that true of these exclusions. 

First, there has been added as 
respects medical payments and con- 
tractual liability, an exclusion as to 
war, civil commotion, insurrection, 
rebellion or revolution. It is felt 
that claims from such a source is 
hardly a legal liability and the 
assumption of such a peril is done 
to further the insured’s own ends 
and therefore should be at his own 
responsibility. 

Secondly, a liquor law exclusion 
has been added as to manufactur- 
ing, selling or distributing alcoholic 
beverages or to an owner or lessor 
of premises used for such purposes 
insofar as any statute or ordinance 
pertains thereto. While this means 
that the policy now has a liquor 
law exclusion in all states having 
such a statute, the exclusion is not 
so broad as it formerly was. May 
I anticipate several questions on 
this point by saying that so-called 
host’s liability is not excluded by 
this feature unless the policyholder 
happens to be engaged in manufac- 
turing, selling or distributing alco- 
holic beverages. The exclusion, 
incidentally, applies to all legal 
liability including that assumed 
under contract. 

One of the least understood 
exclusions, that relating to “care, 
custody and control” has been 
amplified so that it now applies to 
property over which the insured is 
exercising physical control at the 
time of the accident. Judicial inter- 
pretations on this exclusion as it 
was previously worded were wont 
to vary to a wide degree. The 


(More on page 36) 
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Noise— 
(From page 28) 


time from work? (2) If so, how 
could this be done without saddling 
Wisconsin industry with a large 
number of hearing loss claims 
which would be immediately pay- 
able? 

The committee recommended to 
the Legislature that a new sched- 
ule be created for occupational 
deafness. In the case of deafness 
due to an accident, the schedule 
should remain 333-1,/3 weeks for 
total deafness and the schedule for 
occupational deafness should be 
160 weeks. The employee should 
not receive compensation for loss 
of hearing if he continues in the 
employment. However, if he re- 
tires or experiences a termination 
of employment and also has a six 
months’ removal from noise, he 
would be entitled to compensation 
for loss of hearing under the occu- 
pational deafness schedule. Also, 
the last employer would be respon- 
sible for the entire hearing loss un- 
less he could establish by hearing 
tests or other competent evidence 
the amount of hearing loss which 
was present when the man went to 
work for him. It was also recom- 
mended that if an employee was 
transferred from one noisy em- 
ployment to another noisy employ- 
ment on account of his loss of hear- 
ing and, as a result, sustained a 
wage loss, he should be entitled to 


compensation not tu exceed $3,500. 

The Wisconsin Legislature pass- 
ed the law recommended by the 
Advisory Committee. The new law 
went into effect July 1, 1955. 


Economic, Legal and Legislative 
Problems 

You will note that the require- 
ment of a termination of employ- 
ment or a retirement, plus a re- 
quirement of six months’ removal 
from noise, in the new law will 
undoubtedly accomplish a spread- 
ing of the losses so that industry 
will not find itself in the position 
of paying all of these claims at one 
time. This is the first legislation to 
be enacted which deals specifically 
with claims of loss of hearing due 
to prolonged exposure to noise. 

There is no desire on my part to 
create the impression that the eco- 
nomic, legal and legislative prob- 
lems peculiar to Wisconsin and 
New York will necessarily be the 
same in the other states. In many 
states, because of particular pro- 
visions in the compensation laws, 
claims of hearing loss due to pro- 
longed exposure to injurious noise 
in industry are not compensable. 

I would not presume to know or 
to predict what legal and legisla- 
tive developments will take place 
in the other states. I can tell you, 
however, that claims of this type 
are being filed in ever-increasing 
numbers in quite a few states. 
Also, that on July 10, of this year, 


the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit of New York 
decided that under the Longshore- 
men’s Act an employee can recover 
compensation for hearing loss due 
to prolonged exposure to noise 
even though he sustains no wage 
loss. The decision of the Court is 
much the same as the decision of 
the New York and Wisconsin 
courts in the Slawinski and Wojcik 
cases. 

Aside from the legal, legislative 
and economic aspects of the noise 
problem, more and more industries 
are beginning to realize that there 
are other good reasons for doing 
something about this unwanted by- 
product of industry — noise. The 
abatement or isolation of aggravat- 
ing noises can bring about in- 
creased productivity and improved 
quality. Pre-employment hearing 
tests enable industry to place 
workers with impaired hearing in 
jobs where they will not endanger 
their own safety and the safety of 
others by their failure to hear 
signals or instructions in dangerous 
operations. 

Some encouraging things are be- 
ing done to meet this new chal- 
lenge and while only the outer sur- 
face has been scratched, the long- 
range outlook is hopeful. Many 
businesses have made exhaustive 
studies into the whole problem of 
industrial noise. Much of what 
they have learned — and much of 
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Noise— 
(From page 31) 


what they have done — is applic- 
able to industry of all kinds 
throughout the country. 


The War on Noise 


The war on noise is being waged 
on three separate but closely allied 
fronts: Extensive noise level sur- 
veys in plants and factories; noise 
reduction programs which come as 
a result of these surveys; and pre- 
employment hearing measure- 
ments which are designed to con- 
serve the hearing of the working 
population and to avoid the dan- 
gers of placing a _noise-sensitive 
worker on a potentially ear-damag- 
ing job. 

Locating and measuring the 
areas of intensive noise can be ac- 
complished by the use of accurate 
measuring devices. Abatement of 
noise can often be accomplished 
through slight production changes 
—the tightening down of loose 
belts and guards and the substitu- 
tion of less noisy processes. For 
example, a mid-western manufac- 
turer was looking for a way to re- 
duce the noise created by a riveting 
operation in his plant. He solved 
the problem by substituting a 
process of locking the parts to- 
gether instead of riveting them in 
place. This stopped the noise and 
paid a handsome — and unexpect- 
ed — dividend as well. 

Due to the new process, time on 
one assembly operation was cut 
from twenty-five minutes down to 
just five minutes! In some cases it 
it is practical to isolate noisy opera- 
tion, thereby reducing the number 
of employees exposed. Where no 
other solution is practical, em- 
ployees exposed to injurious noise 
can be encouraged to use ear plugs. 

Many large companies have set 
up pre-employment hearing meas- 
urement as a regular step in the 
physical examination that new em- 
ployees are required to take. One 
of the aims of this program is to 
avoid placing workers who already 
have a loss of hearing or are un- 
usually susceptible to noise on jobs 
where noise could have further 
damaging effects. 

The inability to hear properly 
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also can pose a serious safety prob- 
lem. Often times only a pre-em- 
ployment examination can_ spot 
troubles of this kind and head them 
off before an accident or injury 
has a chance to happen. A con- 
struction firm was looking for a 
blasting specialist and thought they 
had found their man until the re- 
port from the testing station indi- 
cated the prospect had already suf- 
fered a serious loss of hearing. 
There was a good possibility he 
might not hear the “all clear” 
signal before a blast was discharg- 
ed. He had been doing this kind of 
work for years without a mishap 
but the employer was unwilling to 
take any further risk. The appli- 
cant was also unwilling when he 
learned of his condition. Fortunate- 
ly, he had other skills the con- 
tractor was able to use. However, 
without the benefit of this hearing 
examination a_ serious tragedy 
could have taken place. 

Those of us who are close to the 
industrial noise problem are en- 
couraged to see that an increasing 
number of the people concerned 
are recognizing the magnitude of 
this problem. Stories of the prog- 
ress being made by individual com- 
panies in their war against noise 
stand as proof that a final solution 
can be reached. I am confident that 
constant co-operation between in- 
dustry and its insurance carriers 
will, in time, produce the victory 
that we are all seeking. 


New Officers For Northern 
California Chapter 


E. C. Lasater, insurance manager 
of Rosenberg Bros. & Company, 
San Francisco, was recently elected 
president of the Northern Califor- 
nia Chapter, ASIM. 

Mr. Lasater will be assisted dur- 
ing his term of office by: J. P. Hol- 
stein, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, vice-president; H. L. Hilleary 
of Standard Oil Company, as secre- 
tary; R. A. Westran of Kaiser Com- 
panies, as treasurer; and Philip H. 
Small of Sonora Products Com- 
pany and Herb W. Pedersen of 
Coast Service Company as direc- 
tors. 


Lloyd’s— 

(From page 26) 

confidence they can and will cancel 
all of his outstanding contracts. 
Thus, if the risk offered to the 
American Lloyd’s contract holder 
falls within the terms of his con- 
tract he may bind the Underwriters 
at Lloyd’s. This has exactly the 
same effect as if the risk were 
offered individually to each Under- 
writing member at Lloyd’s who has 
subscribed to his contract, and had 
made acceptance individually. 


Declarations 


Each American correspondent 
must submit a detailed report to 
London at least each month and 
possibly oftener, depending upon 
his contract provisions. Open Mar- 
ket placements are also recorded 
in this manner. The system of dec- 
larations is called “The Border- 
eaux.” It shows all premiums writ- 
ten, return and additional pre- 
miums as well as cancellations and 
a very brief description of the risk 
being declared. 


Payment of Losses 


As previously mentioned all 
losses under policies issued by Un- 
derwriters in U. S. A. Dollars are 
paid out of Lloyd’s American Trust 
Fund in New York. The individual 
steps taken to accomplish this pay- 
ment will vary depending upon the 
office involved. In case of “Open 
Market” losses, the loss papers are 
forwarded to the Lloyd’s Under- 
writers concerned through the 
Lloyd’s Brokers and, if approved, 
the money is released by London 
from the Trust Fund to the Ameri- 
can correspondent for transmittal 
to the Assured. In case of Contract 
placements the procedure may du- 
plicate the above or the Contract 
may provide that the holder may 
within certain limits be the “Judge 
and Jury” so to speak, and if he 
feels that the loss is in order he 
may pay it and deduct the said 
payment from the next remittance 
to the Trust Fund in New York, 
sending a copy of the statement to 
London. 


“Today, I suppose Lloyd’s is neg 2 
e 


most famous single name in all th 
world.” 
— END — 
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Overseas Risk— 
(From page 4) 


ously weakened by the war and 
inflation. The Russian companies, 
of course, were eliminated by the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Between the two wars the Amer- 
ican insurance companies steadily 
expanded their overseas organiza- 
tions, and with the expansion of 
American business and industry 
abroad, the “home-foreign” insur- 
ance market here began to assume 
substantial proportions. 


After World War II 
World War II engulfed many of 
the territories in which American 
insurers were operating. Enemy 
occupation of most of Europe and 
large parts of Asia, for example, 
wiped out overnight about 40‘: of 
my own organization’s business. 
However, such was the stimulus 
given to the remaining free areas 
of the world that within a year our 
total premium income had re- 

turned to its former level. 
More recently a few American 
and English insurance companies 
have established ‘“home-foreign” 


underwriting offices here and offer 
service through branch organiza- 
tions in certain foreign territories. 

Today the American market, 
through its home-foreign and for- 
eign offices, writes an estimated 
$85 to $100 million in premiums an- 
nually, and is worldwide in scope. 
My own organization, for example, 
does business in 75 currencies, 
through branches and affiliates in 
over 60 major cities of the free 
world, and through hundreds of 
agencies elsewhere. 

What accounts for such a growth 
in the American market for over- 
seas insurance, despite the mature 
and well established competition it 
faced from the start? A comparison 
of the American market with the 
other markets available to you is 
revealing. 


Comparisons 


The London Company market is 
of course well developed. For many 
years the leading English com- 
panies have transacted a world- 
wide business, partly through 
branches, but mostly through agen- 
cies (usually mercantile and ship- 


ping firms) in practically every 
area of the world. They are espe- 
cially strong in the Empire coun- 
tries and territories. Their forms are 
the prescribed overseas tariff forms, 
and their rating and underwriting 
practices naturally follow closely 
those common to tariff companies, 
since the overseas tariffs and prac- 
tices were pioneered by the British 
companies. The fine reputation of 
the British companies generally 
for good faith, fair loss settlement, 
etc., was established a long time 
ago. 

As I see it, and this is purely my 
personal view, the principal dis- 
advantages of the London Com- 
pany market to the American 
buyer with overseas risks, are in- 
accessibility; slowness; less flexibil- 
ity in underwriting; and a lack of 
a clear cut control over loss settle- 
ments and other service functions 
in the many cases where such 
services, often including policy is- 
suance itself, depend upon some 
independent foreign merchant- 
agent, who occasionally may even 
be in competition with the assured. 

(More on page 34) 
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Overseas Risk— 
(From page 33) 


As I see it, even the establish- 
ment of a “home-foreign” depart- 
ment here doesn’t eliminate most 
of these problems inherent in the 
English companies’ setup. 

The Lloyd’s market for overseas 
risks has some appeal, principally 
underwriting flexibility and in cer- 
tain cases, rate advantages. In es- 
sence, however, the Lloyd’s market 
on overseas risks operates just as 
it does here. It is a market of caveat 
emptor, both for buyer and seller. 
If the American buyer has an inti- 
mate knowledge of every physical 
and natural hazard affecting his 
risks abroad; a complete knowledge 
of the local and American markets 
for the insurance; his own facilities 
for inspecting the risks, answering 
routine questions by his local man- 
agement, and investigating and 
proving his losses; an intimate 
knowledge of the political and mon- 
etary policies of the foreign gov- 
ernments which affect his risks — 
then the buyer need not beware. 
He can then, with some reassur- 
ance, use the Lloyd’s market. It is 
probable, however, that even if the 
buyer could develop all this service 
and information independently, it 
would cost him more than any 
difference in premium between 
Lloyd’s and the worldwide com- 
pany markets, who provide these 
services automatically. 

The “local” markets overseas 
vary so greatly in capacity, reli- 


ability, technique and service as to 
make impossible a general com- 
parison. Although there are many 
well managed local companies and 
agencies, from a purely insurance 
standpoint, frankly, I cannot see 
any special advantages to the 
American assured in using them, 
except perhaps in the more sophis- 
ticated markets, and this would be 
true only if the local service offered 
in any given line were materially 
better. The disadvantages of local 
markets will be apparent, by infer- 
ence, when, in a moment, I discuss 
the American market. 

The one reason usually offered 
by American assureds when they 
insure in local markets is “politics.” 
In theory there is no conclusive 
rebuttal to this excuse, but in prac- 
tice we have found innumerable 
instances where there was little or 
no real justification for it. 

Often, it is just a case of pride 
and patronage of the local man- 
ager, who, innocently or wittingly, 
puts these considerations above his 
duty to conserve the assets of his 
corporation. 


American Market 
How does the American market 
stack up? This can best be answered 
by asking those of you who buy 
overseas insurance eleven ques- 
tions: 

If your overseas property is 
damaged or destroyed, will your 
loss be paid in currency that will 
buy replacements of vital ma- 
chinery and equipment? 


If you are sued in the U.S. A., 
for injuries occurring — or al- 
leged — in foreign countries, will 
the dollar costs of defense and 
settlement be paid for you? 

Are your policies secure against 
foreign exchange restrictions and 
local currency devaluations? 

Does your overseas insurance 
cover peculiar local perils? Con- 
form to laws, insurance peculi- 
arities, customs of the particular 
foreign nation? 

Are your present policies writ- 
ten in familiar American terms? 
In conformity with all applicable 
U. S. laws? Enforceable in U. S. 
courts? 

Is your protection uniform, 
continuous and concurrent on all 
overseas locations? 

Are your overseas insurers ex- 
pert in handling your type of 
risk? Are they experienced in the 
areas of your interests? 

Will your insurers capably 
analyze your overseas insurance 
program? 

Will you get friendly, expert 
“on the spot” assistance, when 


loss occurs or claim is made ._ 


abroad? 

Can the company in which you 
are insured survive a widespread 
local disaster? 

Are you enjoying the premium 
considerat.ons that come with 
buying from one central source? 
I honestly do not believe that all 


eleven of these “hidden dangers” 


(More on page 35) 
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Overseas Risk— 

(From page 34) 

in your overseas insurance pro- 
gram can be eliminated in any 
other market except the “home- 
foreign” market of the American 
companies. And that market is as 
near to you as your regular agent 
or broker. 


Local-Foreign Markets 

Why then is an estimated half 
of all American risks overseas still 
insured in local and foreign mar- 
kets? Two reasons, principally. 

The first is historical. The U. S. 
companies as we have said, only 
entered the foreign field after 
World War I. Their development 
and growth was_ necessarily 
gradual, particularly in the matter 
of opening foreign branches and 
staffing them with trained insur- 
ance men. By the time the Ameri- 
can insurers were operating truly 
worldwide, much of the business 
was in other hands. If the organiza- 
tion and apparatus of the American 
international market of today had 
existed in 1919 I do not believe 

| many American firms would now 
) i be insuring with foreign companies. 

The second, and more important 
reason, in my opinion, has been 
the willingness of many U. S. insur- 
ance managers to surrender control 
of their overseas insurance to the 
heads of their local branches or 
subsidiaries. In some cases this has 
been due, frankly, to lassitude; but, 
more often, it is due to insufficient 
realization of the dangers of “dele- 
gating” control of overseas insur- 
ance, insufficient knowledge of the 
remedies for these dangers, which 
the American market brings to 
their doorstep, and_ insufficient 
knowledge of the so-called “poli- 
tics” of overseas insurance opera- 
tors to combat them. 

No one is more aware of his 
lack of such knowledge than the 
insurance manager himself. Not 
illogically he reasons that it would 
be foolish for him and _ perhaps 
dangerous for his corporation for 
him to take a hand in managing 
their risks on unfamiliar foreign 
shores. Besides he often faces heavy 

esisiance at top management and 
policy levels to any attempts to 
take control of overseas insurance. 

In the end he gives up, cautiously 


preserves his file of memos show- 
ing that he is relieved of responsi- 
bility, and then awaits with some 
apprehension the major loss that 
sooner or later will occur — not 
really sure that he won't get 
blamed if the Mozambique Mutual 
doesn’t pay off. 

Strangely enough this same 
buyer wouldn’t dream of delegat- 
ing insurance control on the new 
plant his firm just bought in Geor- 
gia, although the insurance carried 
on that plant when it was sold 
probably was far more adequate 
and sound, the agent more ethical 
and better trained, the physical and 
natural hazards far less severe, the 
values much lower, and replace- 
ment far easier, than on the plant 
his Bombay manager, who knows 
almost nothing about insurance, 
has been covering through a golf- 
ing companion for years. 


Buy American 

I think actually that most insur- 
ance managers today do believe it’s 
their duty to manage their over- 
seas risks and they are aware to a 
varying degree of the facilities of 
the home-foreign market properly 
to insure those risks. What most 
of them do not realize, I think, is 
the enormous help the American 
companies can give them through 
their agents and brokers in selling 
their management on the advan- 
tages of central control and place- 
ment, and rebutting the time-worn 
arguments for local control. This 
is the least known, least publicized 
of the many services the American 
overseas market offers you, and 
yet, for perhaps half of you, it may 
prove to be the most important. 

If I have made a partisan plea 
here today, it is not just flag wav- 
ing, and I have done so in all good 
conscience. I am _ speaking, not 
about my company but about our 
entire American market, and I can- 
not lose this opportunity to stress 
that the American buyer does not 
have to be an expert to manage 
his overseas insurance skillfully. 
Through this American market, all 
the knowledge, all the facilities, all 
the talent existing anywhere are 
his for the asking. And the price 
to his company is less in the short 
run, and infinitely less in the long 
run. 
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Insurance Managers’ Course 
at Golden Gate College 

Howard L. Martin, Dean of the 
School of Insurance of Golden Gate 
College, San Francisco, spoke to 
the Northern California Chapter of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management at a dinner meeting 
November 17th regarding the facili- 
ties for insurance education in the 
Bay Area, what these facilities can 
do for the Insurance Manager, and 
what the Insurance Manager can 
do to assist insurance education. 

Dean Martin pointed out that 
plans are well under way for a 
course in Large Risk Rating at 
Golden Gate College which will 
cover both the property and casu- 
alty phases of this subject. Plans 
are also being formulated for a 
special course for Insurance Man- 
agers and members of their depart- 
ments. 

Dean Martin discussed the in- 
surance courses offered by Colleges 
of Business Administration in the 
Bay Area and suggested that the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management might take more in- 
terest in the students of these 
schools and in the Business Ad- 
ministration program in an effort 
to strengthen the insurance offer- 
ings in the Schools of Business. 
Facilities available for evening 
study were also discussed. 

Dean Martin stressed the activi- 
ties of the local C.P.C.U. Chapter 
and the Insurance Forum and said 
he felt that these organizations, the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management and Golden Gate Col- 
lege’s offerings had much in com- 
mon and progress could develop 
from their working closely to- 
gether in advanced and technical 
education efforts. 


Dr. Snider Speaks at Mid-West 
Insurance Buyers Meeting 
The Mid-West Insurance Buyers 

Association met November 17 at 

the Chicago Bar Association. The 

speaker was Dr. Wayne Snider, 
associate professor of busi- 
ness, Illinois Wesleyan University, 

Bloomington — and a member of 

the Central Illinois Insurance Man- 

agers Association, ASIM. 
He spoke on “Education and the 

New Profession”. 
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Recent Changes— 
(From page 30) 


intent has always embodied the 
theory of no coverage existing if 
the property was in the physical 
possession of the insured. 

The new wording spells this out 
more distinctly but I would ven- 
ture to say that we will see more 
adverse decisions and further revi- 
sions of this exclusion will be 
necessary. 

The employee exclusion has been 
amended to correspond with the 
amended condition in the Work- 
men’s Compensation policy. The 
wording used to be, “to bodily 
injury, sickness, disease or death 
of any employee of the insured aris- 
ing out of or in the course of his 
employment by the insured”. The 
“or” has been changed to “and” 
to give the insurance that was 
taken away by the 1954 revision of 
the Compensation policy. 

The Contractual liability cover- 
age has been redrafted so as to 
eliminate coverage for persons who 
are not parties to the contract. To 
try to explain this, perhaps it 
would be well to review one of the 
cases which was responsible for the 
development of this exclusion. A 
contractor was retained by the 
Buffalo, New York Sewer Author- 
tract, it was stated that the 
contractor would bear the respon- 
sibility for any injuries or property 
damage that arose in the course of 
his work. Note that I have not said 
that the Contractor would indem- 
nify the Sewer Authority nor was 
there any mention of negligence — 
just simply that he would bear the 
responsibility. An accident did 
occur, but the facts were such that 
the injured party could not estab- 
lish negligence and consequently 
lost his suit against the Authority 
and the Contractor. The claimant 
appealed on the basis of the agree- 
ment in the contract in which he 
alleged that the contractor had 
assumed liability regardless of neg- 
ligence — that in effect the con- 
tract was drawn for the benefit of 
the public and he was therefore 
entitled to recovery. The court 
agreed with this theory and verdict 
was for the plaintiff. In effect, be- 
cause of the manner in which the 
contract was worded, the contrac- 
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tor had created absolute liability 
for himself in the event of an acci- 
dent. Underwriters generally be- 
lieve that irresponsibility in the 
assumption of liability is not insur- 
able and therefore we have this 
exclusion. 


Conditions 


Finally, we come to the condi- 
tions. In my opinion the changes 
effected in this section are _ pri- 
marily in the interest of the policy- 
holder. For example, in the sched- 
ule policies, the automatic coverage 
provision has been extended from 
fifteen to thirty days. The definition 
of automobile has been modified to 
indicate more clearly the types of 
vehicles intended to be automo- 
biles, the coverage for which is 
excluded away from the premises. 
A severability of interest condition 
has been introduced for the first 
time. This is the ‘cross liability” 
feature so often requested in the 
past. Stated simply, it provides that 
the term “the insured” as used in 
the policy means the particular 
insured against whom claim is 
made or suit is brought. Conversely 
it includes that though an entity 
may be an insured for one purpose 
and seek the protection of the 
policy, such entity’s rights against 
another insured under the policy 
are not taken away under another 
set of circumstances nor is the 
scope of the policy abridged as to 
that other insured. Further this 
new condition gives recognition to 
prior court decisions that a breach 
of the policy condition by one 
insured, such as the Notice of Acci- 
dent condition does not affect the 
rights of another insured who has 
complied with the policy condi- 
tions. 

The old policy condition relating 
to cancellation was indefinite as to 
when premium adjustment would 
be accomplished. The new form is 
equally indefinite, but it does state 
that refund of unearned premium 
shall not be a condition precedent 
to cancellation. This is injected 
because it is difficult to say when 
an audit will be accomplished. The 
policy now terminates automati- 
cally with the bankruptcy of the 
insured. Previously it continued in 
effect. As to death of a named 


insured, the policy is now assigned 
without notice to the Company. 
Under the old form, notice of death 
and assignment of interest had to 
be received by the Company within 
sixty days following death if the 
policy was to remain in force. 

Most of the changes I have men- 
tioned apply equally to either or 
both the schedule form or the Com- 
prehensive policy, the really big 
change is in the approach to Con- 
tractual Liability. The policy still 
provides insurance for defined 
agreements, sidetracks and so on. 
Warranties of goods or products 
however are now considered out- 
side the realm of contractual — 
coverage is provided by products 
liability where it is felt the expo- 
sure properly belongs. 

All other contracts must be 
added by endorsement. The en- 
dorsement to be used sets up sepa- 
rate and distinct Insuring agree- 
ments, Exclusions and Conditions 
for Contractual Liability. 


Chicago Tribune 
Tribune Tower 
Chicago, 


October 26, 1955 


Mr. Peter Burke 

Executive Director 

American Society of Insurance 
Management 

Hotel Martinique, 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Burke: 


Perhaps more than most of 
those reading the National In- 
surance Buyer I approach it with 
a critical eye. I have long in- 
tended to commend you on the 
excellent job you have done with 
the magazine. Most organiza- 
tions with greater funds and 
larger staff never manage to turn 
out a publication of such quality. 

I suspect that I am typical in 
that your publication is much 
more carefully read than all the 
other “trade journals” put to- 
gether. Keep up the good work! 


Sincerely, 
R. E. Blakley 
Insurance Department 
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A tanker approached port in La Guaira. Suddenly, a 
seaman trained his binoculars on a strange object in the 
water. Then he cried: 

“Automobile off the starboard bow!” 

The crew reached the rail just in time to see an 
automobile sink to the bottom. 

The explanation came quickly as they docked. A flood 
had swept La Guaira, carrying the auto out to sea! 

But to the owner of the car, the loss was only tem- 
porary. He had insurance protection—obtained through 
the facilities of American International Underwriters. 

Policies written by AIU experts provide broad cover- 
age, yet conform with the particular insurance laws and 
customs of the country concerned. Claims are handled 
on the spot, just about anywhere on earth. Payment is 
prompt, and in the same currency as the premium — in 
U.S. dollars if local regulations permit. 

Financial stability isassured by thestrength and secur- 
ity of leading insurance companies in the United States. 

A simple phone call to your regular agent or broker 
will place AIU’s 35 years of specialized experience at 
your service. 


148 State Street 


New Work5. No 
Boston 9, Mass................. 


New Orleans 92, 831 Whitney Bank Building 


Denver 2, Colo.......... Railway Exchange Building 
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